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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE vast majority of his sorrowing subjects only heard of King 

Edward’s illness on the actual day of his death, Friday, May 6, 

’ when the first announcement and the first medical 

ag " bulletin (both issued the previous evening) appeared 

Edward Vir, “the morning papers. The announcement stated: 

“‘ His Majesty the King is suffering from a severe 

bronchial attack, and has been confined to his room for the last 
two days.” At 8 p.m, the bulletin was issued : 


“The King is suffering from an attack of bronchitis, and has 
been confined to his room for two days. 


“His Majesty’s condition causes some anxiety. 


“F. H. Laxine, M.D. 
JAMES Rerp, M.D. 
R. Dovetas Powe, M.D.” 


Although this news excited poignant anxiety people tried 
' to console themselves by recalling previous perils successfully 
surmounted by the King, thanks to a splendid constitution and 
dauntless courage, and they fervently prayed that what had 
happened before might happen again. But as the day wore on 
the news from Buckingham Palace left no room for hope, and 
by nightfall the nation was prepared for the great disaster 
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towards which successive bulletins had relentlessly pointed. 
Friday, 11 A.M. : 


“The King has passed a comparatively quiet night, but the 
symptoms have not improved, and His Majesty’s condition gives 
rise to grave anxiety. 

“FF. H. Laxrne, M.D. 
JAMES Rerp, M.D. 
R. Dovetas Powe, M.D. 
BERTRAND Dawson, M.D. 
St. CLarr THomson, M.D.” 


A second bulletin was issued at about half-past six in the afternoon: 


“The King’s symptoms have become worse during the day, 
and His Majesty’s condition is now critical. 
“F. H. Laxrne, M.D. 
JAMES Rerp, M.D. 
R. Dovetas Powet., M.D. 
J. BERTRAND Dawson, M.D.” 


The dreaded calamity was announced in the following terms : 


** BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
*“* May 6, 1910. 
11.50 P.M. 


“ His Majesty the King breathed his last at 11.45 to-night in 
the presence of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Princess Royal (Duchess of Fife), the 
Princess Victoria, and Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll). 


“F. H. Laxrine, M.D. 
JAMES ReErp, M.D. 
Dovetas Powett, M.D. 
BERTRAND Dawson, M.D.” 


FurTHER details of the disaster were contained in the signed 
account of the King’s illness contributed by the Royal physicians 
to the Lancet. After declaring that various symp- 
toms “ had caused his medical attendants to realise 
that His Majesty no longer had the reserve of 


The Doctors’ 
Report. 


constitutional power which stood him in such splendid stead after 
his serious operation in 1902, and that any intercurrent catarrhal 
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or bronchitic attack of a severe kind would at once call upon both 
heart and lungs for their fullest effort,” they were careful to add: 
“Tt must here be said that those around him knew how earnestly 
concerned he was at the present strained position of political affairs, 
and this fact should not be lost sight of in an all-round considera- 
tion of the King’s health. On March 7 it will be remembered 
His Majesty started for Biarritz to obtain a little leisure from 
these anxieties.” He broke the journey in Paris, where he had a 
serious heart attack, from which he recovered sufficiently to call 
on President Falliéres and fulfil various social engagements, but 
he arrived in Biarritz with a serious chill, which occasioned his 
physician “no little anxiety.” After remaining ten days in 
bed he was better, and during the remainder of the visit the 
King “led his usual life, making excursions and entertaining 
quietly.” He returned from Biarritz on Wednesday, April 27, 
according to his doctors “ better in every way, and at once took 
up the thread of his very full life.” It is, however, a matter of 
common knowledge that his Majesty did not derive the usual 
benefit from his annual holiday in the South of France, being 
totally unable to shake off the harassing cares of State, which were 
seriously and gratuitously aggravated by the inability or un- 
willingness of his responsible advisers, primarily charged in a 
Constitutional Monarchy with the sacred duty of keeping the 
King’s name out of Party polemics, from discharging that elemen- 
tary obligation. The noble declaration of Mr. Gladstone that 
throughout his long service to the State he had never forgotten 
that he was the servant of the Crown as well as the servant of the 
people has been forgotten, and assuredly finds no echo among 
latter-day Ministers, who acknowledge no obligation except to 
their political supporters and their political allies. The King 
had only returned from his harassed sojourn at Biarritz for two 
days when he again felt unwell, and on April 30 he went to Sand- 
tingham for the week-end, and after attending Divine Service on 
Sunday morning, May 1, “ he spent a long day looking at some 
extensive new planting and gardening alterations, with the result 
that a fresh chill was contracted.” He returned to London on 
Monday morning—an Arctic day—seriously ill. Nevertheless, 
he dined out, and on returning to Buckingham Palace saw one of 
his physicians, who, in the words of the joint report, “found him 
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complaining of some dyspnea, with slightly raised temperature 
and quickened pulse and respiration ; distinct bronchial crepita- 
tions were present over the bases of both lungs. He passed a 
disturbed night.” The following morning, May 3, the symptoms 
had abated, the King felt better, and the temperature was normal, 
though he suffered severely from coughing. “ Notwithstanding 
the urgent desire of his physicians that he should rest quietly, 
His Majesty again received official visitors and gave audiences.” 
About 7 P.M. he admitted feeling ill; he had several severe attacks 
of dyspnoea during the night, “ the attacks not being occasioned, 
as hitherto, by exertion.”” On the morning of Wednesday, May 4, 
although in much the same state, his Majesty again “‘ gave several 
important audiences.” Inthe afternoon “ a consultation was held 
by his three physicians, who found that the two consecutive bad 
nights and some severe attacks of dyspnoea had told seriously 
upon His Majesty.” He breathed with difficulty and the heart 
was seriously affected. Another disturbed night, and further 
audiences on Thursday morning, though heart failure was threaten- 
ing. After the arrival that afternoon of the Queen from the 
Continent (the absence of the King from the station being the 
first public indication of his indisposition) the doctors were allowed 
to issue their first bulletin, “‘ but not until it had been seen by 
His Majesty, who somewhat modified its terms.” On Friday 
morning the gravity of the King’s condition had increased, and 
thereafter grew rapidly worse, consciousness failing at about 3 P.M. 
“The end came at 11.45 p.M., after a prolonged period of perfect 
calm.” 


THROUGHOUT this terrible week of suffering and wretchedness it 
is clear from the doctors’ report, which is confirmed by other 
A Heroic evidence, that King Edward was animated by the 
End single-minded devotion to duty which he inherited 

from his mother and has transmitted to his son. 
Fear had no foothold in his mind; he doggedly insisted on 
doing whatever lay to hand, and transacted important busi- 
ness on the very day of his death. There can be no doubt that 
he fully realised the gravity of his condition and preferred to die 
in harness, his dominating anxiety being a desire to see the Queen, 
who providentially returned from Corfu (possibly drawn by some 
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presentiment) in the nick of time, reaching London, as already 
noted, twenty-four hours before the end. Almost to the last the 
King remained seated in his chair. In the middle of the day his 
condition caused the utmost anxiety, and he was kept alive 
by the constant administration of oxygen. He had several 
fainting fits in the afternoon and evening, and it was only when 
unconsciousness released him from pain that he was removed 
to the bed from which he was not destined to rise again. His 
last words, uttered about 1 P.M., just before he passed into a 
comatose state, were: ‘“‘ No, I shall not give in; I shall goon; I 
shall work to the end.” None of his predecessors have died a 
more kingly death.* It is quite beyond our powers or any one 
else’s to convey the faintest idea of the grief and consternation 
caused throughout all classes of the community by the sudden 
death of a Sovereign who was incomparably the most popular 
King who ever sat on the British throne. Our kinsmen overseas 
were equally shocked by a tragedy which caused a sense of 
profound personal loss throughout the civilised world, especially 
in France. So powerful is the influence of a sympathetic 
personality in an exalted position. Englishmen were quite over- 


come by the overflowing tributes from every quarter, which 
all bore the stamp of unalloyed sincerity. King Edward’s 
personal popularity among his own people, which was founded 
upon innate kindness rather than upon kingly pomp, had 


* The Lton College Chronicle thus commemorated the event: 
IN MEMORIAM: 
KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH. 

“* Stantem mort oportere imperatorem.” 
“An Emperor should die 

Standing,” the Roman said, and died : 
And still,the words abide 
For deathless memory. 
And such another deed 

Is here. Another King has passed 
Still holding to the last 
That high imperial creed. 
Therefore, whate’er divides, 

The hearts of all he ruled are one 
In welcome to his son. 
And still the King abides. 
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somewhat tended to obscure his reputation as a Sovereign 
and statesman among foreign Sovereigns and foreign statesmen. 
It was necessary to realise his international prestige in order 
to appreciate fully his immense national services, which chiefly 
lay in the mysterious, and to the mass of his subjects unexplored, 
field of Foreign affairs. 


In a word, he found his country an almost universal object of 
suspicion and ill-will when he came to the throne nine short 
The King’s Ye 380 and he left her, if not a universal 
Methods favourite, at any rate an object of respect with 

a fair share of international friendship. His place 
is secured in history as Edward the Peacemaker. He made 
and maintained peace, not, as some persons imagine, by the 
enunciation of amiable platitudes upon its beauties and 
blessings, which occasionally sound insincere on the lips 
of monarchs commanding great armaments, but by devoting 
himself from the outset of his reign to killing the legend 
of perfide Albion, which was largely responsible for European 
unrest and wholly responsible for the prevailing Anglophobia. 
During his prolonged novitiate as Prince of Wales the late King 
had very few opportunities of assuming the réle he played to 
perfection of general conciliator, or of entering the sphere in 
which he gained his laurels, but the moment he became King he 
started on that policy from which beneficent consequences 
have accrued both to England and to Europe, and to which every 
Continental country has borne touching tribute. There has 
seemed in some quarters at home to be almost a jealousy of the 
King’s prestige abroad and of the importance attached by foreigners 
to his Majesty’s tours, but without those tours we should have 
secured few of the results upon which British Governments have 
lived and thriven during the last six or seven years, and which are 
so popular with the nation. The King dispelled or disarmed 
hostility almost wherever he went and created an atmo- 
sphere favourable to friendly arrangement. Even where hostility 
was too strong to be dispelled he never failed to gain 
respect and admiration. Has any monarch ever done more for 
his country ? Has any monarch done as much? But for King 
Edward’s personal initiative and moral courage in visiting 
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Paris seven years ago Great Britain and France would in all 
probability have continued pin-pricking one another up to the 
present day. Many shrewd observers in London, Paris, and 
Berlin regarded King Edward as engaged upon an utterly forlorn 
hope in seeking to establish an entente cordiale between two 
countries, so hopelessly estranged, and we may be sure that all 
those cautious persons who ruin every enterprise of pith and 
moment did their utmost to discourage a venture in which 
he ran the risk of a rebuff at the beginning of his reign. 
It cannot be denied that he received a chilly reception on 
his arrival in Paris on that fateful day in the spring of 1903, 
but he was not to be denied. He came, he saw, he conquered, 
the turning-point of this historic visit being a function at the Paris 
Municipal Council, hitherto a hotbed of Anglophobia, where he 
gaily and gallantly declared himself “chez mor.” France cannot 
be blamed for her scepticism towards this country, as hitherto she 
had found it as difficult to do business with us as we had found it 
difficult to do business with her, and throughout the reign of Queen 
Victoria there had undoubtedly been a strong pro-German bias in 
British policy, for which the Court was more responsible than the 
Government. But from the moment our neighbours across the 
Channel realised that England, in the person of her monarch, who 
had always been exceedingly sympathetic to France, seriously and 
sincerely desired to bury the hatchet and sought her friendship, 
the response was as hearty as the overture, and the compact was 
sealed by the return visit of President Loubet, who probably 
received the greatest ovation ever accorded by London to the 
head of a foreign State. 


ANGLO-FRENCH relations underwent a complete transformation, 
and Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé had comparatively 
little difficulty in settling outstanding differences 
by the Agreement of April 1904, which came 
as a complete surprise to Europe and closed a historic feud which 
had become in recent decades equally detrimental to both 
countries. No foreign policy founded purely upon sentiment 
is of any practical value, because it will necessarily collapse 
at the first crisis, but French and British interests had long 
imperiously demanded an entente which sentiment alone obstructed» 


The Entente 
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and would have continued to obstruct but for the King. The 
French show their political insight in insisting on identifying 
this Peaceful Pact with le Rot Edouard, who was a true and 
steadfast friend of the Republic because he was an enlightened 
British patriot. Then again he did more than any other man 
in overcoming the chronic antagonism between Great Britain 
and Russia, which had long outlived its usefulness, if it ever 
had any, and for which obscurantist influences in St. Petersburg 
plus the racial prejudices of Lord Beaconsfield must be held 
largely responsible. It has cost both Powers dear. An under- 
standing with Russia was the necessary outcome of the Anglo- 
French entente, because the Dual Alliance is the corner-stone of 
French Foreign policy, and so long as Anglo-Russian relations 
remained what they were, and would still be if certain thoughtless 
persons in Russia and England had their way, so long was our 
entente with France in jeopardy. The danger came to a head 
during the North Sea crisis in the autumn of 1904, when 
Admiral Rodjesventsky’s fleet fired somewhat wildly, though 
we have never thought purposely, upon British fishing-smacks 
in the North Sea, and had it not been for the friendly 
and skilful mediation of France, the friend of England and 
the ally of Russia, a conflict would probably have broken out, 
in which France would have been compelled to espouse the 
cause of her ancient ally against her new friend. In all probability 
a solid Europe would have been ranged against this country. 
This painful and perilous incident naturally quickened the desire 
of France for the improvement of Anglo-Russian relations, and the 
King realised that the permanence of the entente cordiale depended 
upon a similar transformation in Anglo-Russian relations, to 
which he applied himself with his usual tact and success. 


Bur in his beneficent work of upholding the balance of power in 
Europe, which has ever been the corner-stone of British foreign 
policy, and to-day necessitates a common co- 
operation between Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, the King was scrupulously careful to 
avoid needless antagonism to other Powers, as was fully 
appreciated during his lifetime in Vienna and Rome, and is 
now handsomely acknowledged in Berlin. All good Europeans 


Balance of 
Power 
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recognise that the peace of the Continent depends on the 
balance of forces, the dislocation of which creates a dangerous 
situation by tempting the most formidable Power at the moment 
—in one century Spain, in another France, at another time 
Russia, to-day Germany—to establish a hegemony fatal to 
the liberties of Europe. It suited Prince Biilow, during his 
desperate struggle to retain his position as Chancellor of 
the German Empire, to accuse the British Sovereign of 
trying to “hem in” Germany, and the phrase was exploited 
by those Englishmen who are more German than the Germans. 
But with the disappearance of Prince Biilow the legend exploded, 
and no serious German to-day pretends that King Edward 
harboured hostile designs towards his country. As an 
illustration of our late Sovereign’s tact, which amounted 
to genius in dealing with delicate situations, we may 
mention a much-canvassed visit paid a few years ago to 
an illustrious monarch whose suspicions of British policy had 
been assiduously fomented by reactionary advisers, who 
were particularly anxious, for their own purposes, that their 
Sovereign should have no intercourse with our Sovereign. 
Their efforts to prevent the meeting were cleverly seconded by 
certain foreign diplomats who had their own reasons for desiring 
a fiasco. The Sovereign in question was categorically assured 
that King Edward’s single object was to lure his host into some 
aggressive Machiavelian combination equally advantageous to 
Great Britain and disastrous to his own country. So assiduous 
were these marplots that his Majesty was almost persuaded at 
the eleventh hour to excuse himself from the meeting, but wiser 
counsels happily prevailed. King Edward, who, needless to say, 
was entirely innocent of any of the schemes imputed to him, 
arrived, and during a delightful visit lasting several days not a 
single word was exchanged between the monarchs upon any 
international topic. Thus the host realised that British policy 
had been misrepresented, and the King gained his goodwill 
and confidence. But so convinced were diplomats elsewhere of 
the momentous decisions arrived at that one foreign country 
transiormed its policy, and opened a new chapter in the near 
East. This is one of the strangest episodes in modern history, 
and proves the potency of a friendly cigar. 
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Ir would be absurd to discuss British Foreign policy during 
the late reign, for which, despite our Press and politicians, the 
chief credit will continue to be given abroad to 
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for any sensible man to hold optimistic views, 
not because of any inherent wickedness in the German people, 
who possess many merits we do not possess, just as we possess 
some merits denied to them, but simply because both nations 
covet something which cannot be shared, namely, the supremacy 
of theseas, It is useless pretending that our entente with France 
and our understanding with Russia were popular in Germany, be- 
cause she would prefer to keep those Powers at loggerheads, and 
German diplomacy has left no stone unturned to thwart and 
destroy recent developments. We do not at such a moment 
wish to indulge in any recriminations, but it was always incon- 
ceivable that we should allow a third party to punish another 
Power for shaking hands with us, and therefore the sole effect of 
German menaces in Paris at one time and in St. Petersburg at 
another was to strengthen our determination to cultivate and to 
uphold our friends. This policy was abundantly vindicated by 
the action of Germany herself, who, after several “ tests” of 
Anglo-French friendship, which revealed its solidity in the 
matter of Morocco, decided, at any rate for the time being, to 
abandon bullying France, and signed the Franco-German Agree- 
ment, substantially recognising the French position in that 
country. A similar attitude on our part towards Russia would 
provoke similar results, and show the world for the hundredth 
time that peace can only be secured by the pacific Powers being 
able and determined to co-operate in the cause of peace. 
Surely this is the A BC of Foreign policy, and if the King did 
not live to complete his work as Peacemaker, its foundations 
were well and truly laid. The Times Paris correspondent ap- 
positely recalls a passage from Bacon’s essay on “ Goodnesse 
and Goodnesse of Nature” as explaining King Edward’s per- 
sonal popularity on the Continent. “Ifa man be gracious and 
curteous to strangers, it shows he is a citizen of the world; and 
that his heart is no island cut off from other lands; but a conti- 
nent that joynes to them.” The King’s popularity among 
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Americans undeniably counted for a good deal in Anglo-American 
relations. Our excellent relations with Spain are largely due to 
his friendship for the young and chivalrous King Alfonso. Our 
ancient alliance with Portugal was likewise strengthened by his 
friendship with the late King and his devotion to his successor, 
while our relations with Scandinavian communities are largely 
founded upon dynastic relations and personal ties. Then again, 
the mutual esteem between King Edward and the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary counted for much and was 
to some extent responsible for Europe’s escape from war eighteen 
months ago. Italian friendship has been steadily cultivated, 
the visit of the King and Queen of Italy to this country having 
been one of the earliest events of the late reign, while King 
Edward’s appreciation of the Japanese alliance was shown by the 
Garter conferred by special mission headed by Prince Arthur of 
Connaught upon the Emperor of Japan. Nine years ago 
England was isolated and suspect. To-day we have troops of 
friends and well-wishers in all parts of the world. It will be 


entirely our own fault if we lose this great legacy of the late 
King. 


Tue machinery of State never stops and this nation like other 
nations is governed by the callous old-world maxim, “ The King 
is dead, long live the King,” a survival from days 
when, unless the rightful successor was prompt 
to assert his sovereignty, the throne was liable 
to be seized by a usurper. Kings and princes are not allowed to 
mourn their private griefs, which are regarded as public property. 
Within half an hour of the sad event the Prince of Wales notified 
King Edward’s death by telegram to the Lord Mayor of London: 


Accession of 
King George 


' “ BucKINGHAM PALACE, 
“© 12.20 (a.m. May 7). 
“ To Tue Lorp Mayor, Mansion House. 
“Tam deeply grieved to inform you my beloved Father the 
King passed away peacefully at 11.45 to-night. 
“* GEORGE,” 


to which the Lord Mayor sent a suitable reply, as also a message 
of condolence to Queen Alexandra. The death of the Sovereign 
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is the single occasion on which Parliament automatically assembles 
to swear allegiance to the new Sovereign, and the two Houses 
hastily met on Saturday afternoon (May 7). The Lord Chancellor 
and about forty Peers were present to take the oath of true and 
faithful allegiance to “‘ his Majesty King George V., his heirs and 
successors according to law.” In the absence of the Speaker 
and Deputy-Speaker the House of Commons was helpless and 
adjourned until the following Monday. Meanwhile a largely 
attended Privy Council was held at St. James’s Palace, at which the 
formal Proclamation of his Majesty’s succession was signed, the 
event being recorded in a Supplement to the London Gazette 
Extraordinary, in the archaic terms customary on such occasions, 
which are jealously and wisely preserved in these material and 
practical times. 


WHEREAS it has pleased Almighty God to call to His Mercy our late 
Sovereign Lord King Edward the Seventh, of Blessed and Glorious Memory, 
by whose Decease the Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland is solely and rightfully come to the High and Mighty Prince 
George Frederick Ernest Albert: We, therefore, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal of this Realm, being here assisted with these of His late Majesty's 
Privy Council, with numbers of other Principal Gentlemen of Quality, with the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of London, do now hereby, with one Voice 
and Consent of Tongue and Heart, publish and proclaim, That the High and 
Mighty Prince George Frederick Ernest Albert, is now, by the Death of our 
late Sovereign of Happy Memory, become our only lawful and rightful Liege 
Lord George the Fifth by the Grace of God, King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India; To whom we do acknowledge all 
Faith and Constant Obedience, with all hearty and humble Affection ; beseeching 
God, by whom Kings and Queens do reign, to bless the Royal Prince George 
the Fifth with long and happy years to reign over Us. 


THEN follow the names of the numerous Privy Councillors, the 
Lord Mayor and other representatives of the City attending this 
function, after which the King held his first council 
to whom he made a declaration and then took and 
subscribed the Oath for the security of the Church 
of Scotland. Many leading politicians were con- 
spicuous by their absence, the Prime Minister was _holiday- 
making in Spain, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was motoring 
in Italy with Mr. T. P. O’Connor the auctioneer of the Radical 


The New 
King’s First 
Speech 
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Party. The Privy Councillors present were then re-sworn 
of his Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, and the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord Privy Seal took the Oath of 
their respective offices. The procedure adopted was precisely 
the same as on the accession of King Edward. According to 
the Times correspondent the King was conducted to an apart- 
ment adjoining the Council Chamber in which the Privy Coun- 
cillors and others were gathered. Lord Crewe having acquainted 
the assembly of the facts of the death of King Edward VII. 
and of the accession of his son, the Prince of Wales—Prince 
Christian, Lord Crewe, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the Lord Chancellor were requested by the Council to go and 
acquaint his Majesty of what had been done. “‘ Thereupon the 
King entered the Council Chamber and delivered an address to 
those assembled there; His Majesty who was much moved, 
spoke with great earnestness, and his address was listened to 
with profound respect and attention.” It was as follows : 


“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 


“* My heart is too full for Me to address you to-day in more 
than a few words. It is My sorrowful duty to announce to you 
the death of My dearly loved Father the King. In this irreparable 
loss which has so suddenly fallen upon Me and upon the whole 
Empire, I am comforted by the feeling that I have the sympathy 
of My future subjects, who will mourn with Me for their beloved 
Sovereign, whose own happiness was found in sharing and pro- 
moting theirs. I have lost not only a Father’s love, but the 
affectionate and intimate relations of a dear friend and adviser. 
No less confident am I in the universal loving sympathy which 
is assured to My dearest Mother in her overwhelming grief. 

“* Standing here a little more than nine years ago, Our beloved 
King declared that as long as there was breath in His body He 
would work for the good and amelioration of His People. I am 
sure that the opinion of the whole Nation will be that this declara- 
tion has been fully carried out. 

“To endeavour to follow in His footsteps, and at the same 
time to uphold the constitutional government of these Realms, 
will be the earnest object of My life. I am deeply sensible of the 
very heavy responsibilities which have fallen upon Me, I know 
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that I can rely upon Parliament and upon the People of these 
Islands and of My Dominions beyond the Seas for their help in 
the discharge of these arduous duties, and for their prayers that 
God will grant me strength and guidance. I am encouraged by 
the knowledge that I have in My dear wife one who will be a 
constant helpmate in every endeavour for our People’s good.” 


This first utterance of the new King excited great interest 
and made an excellent impression. On the following Monday 
King George V. was formally proclaimed in the usual places and 
with the usual forms and ceremonies in different parts of the 
country, and in the midst of their grief the people momentarily 
turned their thoughts to their new Ruler and blessed their good 
fortune that such a father should have left such a son, whose every 
act since he came to the throne three weeks ago has served to 
strengthen the ties between Crown and Nation. 


THE nation went spontaneously into mourning as the news of 
King Edward’s death spread, and within a day or two, without 
awaiting any formal injunction, almost everybody, 
man, woman, and child in London—and we believe 
the same phenomenon was observable elsewhere 
—wore some token of respect, and though elaborate 
mourning is an expensive luxury, and the “decent mourning” 
prescribed by authority a somewhat ambiguous term, each 
person solved the problem for himself or herself. The tragedy 
occurred on the eve of the Whitsuntide holidays, and 
there was a disposition to abandon all forms of entertain- 
ment until after the funeral a fortnight hence. The theatre 
managers of London announced the immediate closing of all 
theatres during this period, but on the matter being brought to 
King George’s notice, his Majesty instantly caused a communica- 
tion to be published, showing that with many other qualities he 
inherits his father’s consideration for his people. As regards the 
Whitsuntide holidays the Lord Chamberlain was commanded to 
publish the following message on May 9: “ Knowing so well the 
feelings of my beloved father, I am sure that it would be con- 
trary to his wishes if there were any interruption in the enjoyment 
of the public during the Whitsuntide holidays. I therefore hope 
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that the general mourning will not prevent my people from taking 
the usual advantages of the various opportunities afforded them 
for rest, relaxation and amusement in the coming days.” While 
the following communication was sent to the President and 
Chairman of the Theatrical Managers’ Association: ‘‘ The Lord 
Chamberlain received the King’s orders to the effect that, in view 
of the number of people who would be thrown out of employment 
by a prolonged closing of the theatres, His Majesty wishes that the 
theatres should be open except on the day of His late Majesty’s 
funeral.” Later on for similar reasons and with equal considera- 
tion the period of general mourning was reduced to the narrowest 
limits owing to the injury otherwise caused to trade. Among 
other early acts of the new King were his messages to the Navy 
and the Army showing his Majesty’s command of simple, sincere 
and appropriate language. After expressing his gratitude to the 
senior service “for its faithful and distinguished services rendered 
to the late King,” the King added: 


Educated and trained in that profession which I love so dearly, retirement 
from active duty has in no sense diminished my feelings of affection for it. For 
thirty-three years I have had the honour of serving in the Navy, and such 
intimate participation in its life and work enables me to know how thoroughly I 
can depend upon that spirit of loyalty and zealous devotion to duty of which the 
glorious history of our Navy is the outcome. 

That you will ever continue to be, as in the past, the foremost defender of 
your Country’s honour, I know full well, and your fortunes will always be followed 
by me with deep feelings of pride and affectionate interest. 


After referrmg to King Edward’s strong personal attachment 
to the Army, the Royal message ran as follows: 


On my accession to the Throne I take this the earliest opportunity of express- 

ing to all ranks, my gratitude for their gallant and devoted services to him. 

Although I have always been interested in the Army, recent years have afforded 
me special opportunities of becoming more intimately acquainted with the Forces 
both at Home and in India, as well as in other parts of the Empire. 

I shall watch over your interests and efficiency with continuous and keen 
solicitude, and shall rely upon that spirit of loyalty and devotion which has in 
all times animated and been the proud tradition of the British Army. 


Among other communications of this date we may also note 
the King’s address to the Government, Princes and Peoples of 
India in reply to the Viceroy’s message of sympathy: 


On the oecasion of the death of my dearly loved Father, the King”Emperor, I 
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am deeply touched by this expression of their universal sorrow for hisdeath. He 
always remembered with affection his visit to India and its welfare was ever in 
his thoughts. From my own experience I know the profound loyalty felt for my 
Throne by the Princes and People of India to whom I desire that my acknow- 
ledgments of the homage they have tendered to me on my accession may be 
made known. The prosperity and happiness of my Indian Empire will always 
be to me of the highest interest and concern as they were to the late King 
Emperor and the Queen Empress before him. 


PARLIAMENT met on May 11 for the purpose of receiving a message 
from the King, which was read to the House of Lords by the 


Lord Chancellor, and ran as follows: 
The Lords 
and the The King knows that the House of Lords shares in the 
Crown profound and sudden sorrow which has fallen on his Majesty 
by the death of his Majesty’s father the late King, and that 
the House entertains a true sense of the loss which his Majesty and the nation 
have sustained from this mournful event. King Edward’s care for the welfare 
of his country and his people, his skill and prudent guidance of affairs, his 
unwearying devotion to public duty during his illustrious reign, his simple 
courage in pain and danger, will long be held in honour by his subjects at 
home and beyond the seas. 


Lord Crewe then moved the following address of condolence: 


That a humble address be presented to his Majesty to assure his Majesty of 
the heartfelt sympathy of this House in his grievous affliction and loss by the 
death of the late King, his Majesty’s father, of blessed and glorious memory ; 
that we shall ever remember with grateful affection the zeal and success with 
which our late Sovereign laboured to consolidate the peace and concord of the 
world, to aid every merciful endeavour for the alleviation of human suffering, 
and to unite in justice and freedom all races and classes of his subjects to his 
Imperial Throne, 


The speaker paid a well-phrased tribute to King Edward, 
upon whose reign they could look back “ with feelings of thankful- 
ness and pride.” It was generally recognised on the late King’s 
accession that his Majesty’s task was one of exceptional difficulty 
in succeeding “at a comparatively advanced age to the great 
Queen who had become in her lifetime almost a legendary figure, 
and whose person seemed to be as it were part of the British 
Constitution itself.” The new reign ‘“‘ could not be the same as 
that of Queen Victoria, and now as we cast our thoughts backwards 
we are able sincerely to declare that though different the late 
reign has not suffered by comparison.” The prosperity, the 
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orderly progress of the nation, the strengthening of Imperial ties, 
and above all the maintenance of peace, were signs and tests of a 
great and glorious reign. Every one was aware of the capacity, 
the diligence, the sense of duty with which King Edward per- 
formed his part as a Constitutional Sovereign; nor were they less 
aware of his conspicuous position in international policy, which, 
“indeed, has sometimes been misunderstood and misinterpreted 
both at home and abroad. British Sovereigns do not engage 
in the direct negotiations and transactions of diplomacy; but 
his Majesty’s influence was none the less real and potent.” It 
certainly was. His Majesty’s Ministers would have been 
helpless without it. 


Lorp CrEwE recognised that “ his close knowledge of the continent 
of Europe, his freedom from insular prejudice, his absolute straight- 
forwardness—these, added to his position as an 
The King’s ape ‘ 
ei old and beloved relative in so many sovereign and 
princely houses, all gave him frequent opportunities, 
which he used, needless to say, always for the benefit of this 
country, but never to the detriment of any other country, and 
with a perpetual and engrossing desire to preserve peace.” After 
dwelling on the Imperial and foreign tributes to his memory the 
speaker added: “‘ Other Sovereigns may have been popular, but I 
do not think any Sovereign has ever been a personal friend of his 
people in the sense in which King Edward was. Certainly no 
British Sovereign has ever known and conversed with, in the 
course of his life, so many different classes of his subjects and so 
many individuals of those classes. This was both the origin and 
the outcome of the keen interest in social questions which so 
distinguished his Majesty.” He came into contact with the nation 
at many other points; his devotion to the Navy and the Army 
was well known; his encouragement of science and art, his in- 
terest in agriculture and enjoyment of open-air sports and amuse- 
ments were familiar to all. ‘*‘ When, too, we consider that there 
never was seen such unaffected dignity of bearing united to a 
cordiality so spontaneous and so irresistible, can we be surprised 
that the country feels that it has lost not only its Sovereign, but 
its best friend?” When such a great figure passed from the 
earthly stage people were first apt to think of the splendour 
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surrounding his name and of the high affairs quorum pars magna 
fut, but many would turn to the touches of personal character, 
** the little nameless, unremembered acts of kindness—unremem- 
bered, indeed, by their doer, but not forgotten by him for whom 
those things were done.” Those who in different degrees had 
been honoured by personal intimacy with the King could recall 
hundreds of such kindnesses, “‘ and they never could forget his 
dislike of affectation in every form, his qualities of courage, of 
generosity of thought and deed, and of the toleration which only 
recoiled from anything that was hard or insincere.” 


Lorp Crewe further moved an address of condolence to her 
Majesty the Queen-Mother, assuring her “ of the deep and warm 
eile cain tas sympathy which this House feels for her Majesty 
the Future 1 this melancholy time of sorrow and irreparable 

loss, and that this House and the nation will ever 
preserve towards her Majesty sentiments of unalterable reverence 
and affection.” Ever since Queen Alexandra came to these 
shores forty-seven years ago “‘ she had held a secure place in the 
hearts of the people of Great Britain, and if anything could have 
endeared her more closely to us, it would be the very moving and 
beautiful message which we have all read to-day, none of us, I 
am sure, without a feeling of profound emotion.” Finally Lord 
Crewe moved an address offering King George “ our loyal con- 
gratulations on his auspicious accession,” and assuring his 
Majesty “of our devotion to his royal person, and our assured con- 
viction that his reign will, under the favour of Divine Providence, 
be distinguished by unswerving efforts to promote the virtue, the 
prosperity, and the contentment of the realm, and to guard the 
rights and liberties of his Majesty’s faithful people.” They all 
wished his Majesty well; “he is well known to many of us. We 
know that he was brought up plainly and simply in an ideal 
English home. He has enjoyed what by common consent I think 
we all regard as the best early education and training a man can 
have in the British Navy. His Majesty has also enjoyed the 
advantage of knowing more of his wide dominions, not merely 
than any Sovereign who has gone before him, but, perhaps, more 
than any one of his own subjects.” Then he had the incalculable 
benefit ‘“‘ of continued and close association with his illustrious 
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father, and I do not think that the paternal and filial relations 
have ever been more happily exemplified than in the case of his late 
Majesty and the present King. By his side he has in his gracious 
Consort one whom we know will help him to bear the glorious 
burden of the British monarchy. It is our earnest prayer that 
his Majesty’s reign may be long and prosperous, and that it may 
in no way fall short of the two illustrious reigns that have gone 
before it.” We cannot resist observing that the success of the 
new reign will largely depend upon the loyal and statesmanlike 
co-operation of responsible Ministers, many of whom during recent 
months have appeared intent upon purely Party objects, and have 
shown no consideration either for the Crown, the nation, or the 
Empire. 


Lorp LANSDOWNE, in seconding, dwelt upon the great misfortune 
that had befallen the British Dominions and the civilised world. 
King Edward had established relations with the 
rik eo heads of other States and with foreign statesmen 
Tribute ‘‘ which enabled him to bear unostentatiously and 

strictly within the limits of the Constitution a dis- 
tinguished and useful part in international affairs, and to my mind 
amongst the many remarkable attributes of the late King none was 
more remarkable than his power of creating . . . an atmosphere of 
international goodwill and good feeling . . . which diminished 
asperities, if asperities there were, made difficulties easy of 
solution, if there were difficulties, and contributed immensely 
to the consolidation of peace and concord throughout the world.” 
There was not a Chancery in Europe which did not recognise 
that by the death of King Edward VII. “a great international 
force has been removed from the public affairs of Europe—a force 
which always operated to the public good, and which I think we 
are justified in believing will not cease entirely to operate now 
he has left us.” He appositely recalled the threefold pledge 
given by King Edward to his Privy Council at the opening of his 
reign, a pledge that he intended to walk in the footsteps of his 
mother, a pledge that he desired to be a Constitutional Sovereign, 
in the strictest acceptation of the term, and lastly “a pledge that 
so long as breath remained in his body so long he would work 
for the good of his people.” That threefold pledge had been 
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completely and nobly redeemed, and the pathos of the last pledge 
came home to them “ when we read the accounts of his Majesty’s 
last hours, when the vital spark was already beginning to burn 
feebly, and when the resolve to work for the good of his people 
burnt on and continued till the end came.” The King had never 
made either at home or abroad any studied effort to secure 
prominence for himself, and his position, both national and 
international, was notdue “ to any deliberate pursuit of popularity 
for the sake of popularity, but it was due to the spontaneous, 
instinctive—I would almost say irrepressible—kindliness and 
consideration and good temper of his character, which were 
second nature with him, and which never forsook him throughout 
his life.” After expressing his sympathy with the Queen-Mother 
“in her desolation,’ Lord Lansdowne offered a full measure of 
allegiance and devotion to the new Sovereign, who had already 
shown his aptitude for the great task before him. ‘“‘ Already we 
recognise in the son the presence of many of the qualities which 
served to endear the father. In the midst of our sorrow we can 
look forward with confidence to the future. The reign which has 
closed has been honourable and happy for the nation and the 
throne. The reign which is now opening will, we believe, under 
Providence, furnish a not less creditable chapter in the history of 
this country and a not less creditable addition to the annals of 
the Royal house.” 


THE proceedings in the House of Commons differed slightly in 
form, but were substantially the same. The Deputy-Speaker, in 

the absence of the Speaker, who was in Constanti- 
the Gom- nople at the time of the death of King Edward, 


mons and 


‘a Deacon read the Royal message. The Prime Minister 


replied with motions of condolence with King 
George in his grief, coupled with an assurance of loyal congratula- 
tions on his accession, and a further expression of sympathy with 
the Queen-Mother. Mr. Asquith, as usual, spoke well. The short 
reign now closed had been crowded with moving and stirring 
events, abroad, in the Empire, and here at home. “In our 
relations with foreign countries they have been years of growing 
friendships, of new understandings, of stronger and surer safe- 
guards for the peace of mankind. Within the Empire during 
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the same time the sense of interdependence, the consciousness of 
common interests and of common risks, the ever-tightening bonds 
of corporate unity, have been developed and vivified as they have 
never been before.” But “here at home, as though it were by 
way of contrast, controversial issues of the gravest kind—economic, 
social, constitutional—have ripened into a rapid maturity.” They 
have with a vengeance. Would that the Prime Minister could 
truthfully say that he had devoted his great Parliamentary talents 
to restraining these deplorable controversies from developing as 
they have done. Unfortunately, although he has occasionally 
employed the language of a statesman, he has invariably acted 
like a political partisan, and at the bar of history he will be 
held primarily responsible for the present crisis and all its 
consequences. May he prove a more loyal and reliable adviser 
of King George than he was of King Edward. After referring to 
the title by which the departed monarch will always be remem- 
bered, “* the Peacemaker of the World,” Mr. Asquith recognised, as 
they all recognised, that in home affairs, “above the din and 
dust of our hard-fought controversy, detached from Party, attached 
only to the common interest, we had in him an arbiter, ripe in 
experience, judicial in temper, at once a reverent worshipper of 
our traditions and a watchful guardian of our constitutional 
liberties.” In discussing the qualities which enabled a man called 
comparatively late in life to new duties of an unexampled com- 
plexity, the speaker was “ disposed to assign the first place to 
what sounds a commonplace, but, in its persistent and unfailing 
exercise, is one of the rarest virtues—a strong, abiding, dominating 
sense of public duty.” 


In the transaction of the business of the State, whatever might 
be the King’s apparent preoccupations there were never any 
, arrears or trace of confusion, “there was never 
King : ~ : 
Edward’s  ®2Y moment of avoidable delay.” Then again 
Ideal | he had “a singular, perhaps an unrivalled tact 
ther in the management of men, and a judgment of 
intuitive shrewdness as to the best outlet from perplexing and 
even bafiling situations. He had in its highest and best develop- 
ment the genius of common sense.” Moreover, these rare gifts 
of practical efficiency were throughout ,his.kingship “ yoked 
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to the service of a great ideal. He was animated every day of 
his sovereignty by the thought that he was at once the head and the 
chief servant of the vast and complex organism which we call the 
British Empire. He recognised in the fullest degree both the 
powers and the limitations of a constitutional monarchy... . 
He loved his people at home and over the seas. Their interests 
were his interests, their fame was his fame. He had no self apart 
from them.” After referring to “ his personal charm, the warmth 
and wealth of his humanity, his unfailing considerateness to all 
who in any capacity were permitted to work for him,” Mr, 
Asquith added: “I will only sayin this connection that no man 
in our time has been more justly beloved by his family and his 
friends, and no ruler in our or in any time has been more sincerely 
true, more unswervingly loyal, more uniformly kind to his advisers 
and his servants.” They were still “‘ dazed under the blow which 
has befallen us. It is too soon as yet even to attempt to realise 
its full meaning. But this at least we may say at once and with 
full assurance, that he has left to his people a memory and an 
example which they will never forget—a memory of great oppor- 
tunity greatly employed, an example which the humblest of his 
subjects may treasure and strive to follow, of simplicity, courage, 
self-denial, tenacious devotion, up to the last moment of conscious 
life, to work, to duty, and to service.” Mr. Asquith concluded by 
inviting the House to express its condolence with the Queen- 
Mother, and to add its congratulation on the accession of King 
George V., who had served a long apprenticeship to his task and 
had personally visited almost every part of his world-wide 
dominions. “And none of us can forget the weighty and im- 
pressive summary of our Imperial problems which he delivered 
on his return from Australia. He has the aid and support of a 
gracious Consort born and bred among us. He takes upon his 
shoulders at a wholly unexpected call and at a time of stress and 
difficulty as heavy a burden as can fall to the lot of man.” 
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Mr. AsquitH’s speech, which was delivered with much feeling, 
sounds like an Act of Atonement. Happily, as Prime Minister 
it is within his power materially to mitigate the 
burden so unexpectedly cast upon King George. 
But the country has been disappointed too often 
in Mr. Asquith to expect too much. Since he has held his present 
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office the wisdom and patriotism of the Prime Minister have 
been wholly confined to impeccable speeches and have found no 
outlet in action, though deeds are infinitely more impressive 
than words. Mr. Balfour seconded the motion in appropriate 
language, attributing the extraordinary influence and devotion 
generally inspired by King Edward “to some uncommunic- 
able and unanalysable power of genius, which enabled the King, 
by the perfect simplicity of his personality, to make all men love 
him and understand him.” He had few or none of the powers 
of explaining and communicating himself by ordinary channels to 
those over whom he ruled. “In these democratic days we all of 
us spend our lives in explaining. The King cannot explain. He 
has no opportunity such as we possess of laying our views before 
the judgment seat of public opinion.” The value of the Crown 
as an Imperial factor was becoming more and more apparent to 
every student of Imperial problems. “ For what are we in these 
islands? We are part of an Empire which in one continent is 
the heir of great Oriental monarchies, and in other continents 
is one of a brotherhood of democracies. And of this strangely 
compacted whole the hereditary Sovereign of Great Britain is 
the embodiment, and the only material embodiment of Imperial 
unity. He it is to whom all eyes across the sea look as the 
embodiment of their Imperial ideal, while we, the politicians of 
the hour, are as dim and shadowy figures to our fellow subjects 
in other lands.” King George “ brings to the task which has thus 
unexpectedly been thrust upon him the greatest of all qualities— 
the qualities of a deep-rooted patriotism and love of that Empire 
of which he has been called upon to be the head, and an earnest 
desire, as he has constantly shown, to do his duty.” 


In the absence of Mr. Barnes, the Chairman of the Labour Party, 
in Germany (where he was credited with an outrageous attack 
ee upon King George which he subsequently repudi- 
Tribute 2ted), the duty of speaking for the Labour Party 

devolved upon Mr. Edwards, the Member for 
Hanley, whose tribute we make no apology for reproducing 
textually : 


I am desired by those who sit on these benches to offer a few observations, 
which will be necessarily brief. In the first place, we desire to associate ourselves 
to the full with the resolutions moved by the Prime Minister and seconded by 
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the Leader of the Opposition. I do not know that it is necessary that anybody 
should rise from these benches to assure this House and the country of the 
earnest and sincere sympathy of the great mass of the working classes of this 
country in the loss that the nation has sustained. I do so from a very intimate 
knowledge of a large section of the industrial classes. I assure the House that 
no loss of a monarch, whether king or queen, could so much affect the lives of 
the great mass of the people as the loss which we have sustained in the last few 
days. 

The King, by his noble life, by his heroic services, has brought the great mass 
of working men to realise that, after all, those in high places have used their 
enormous powers to make their lot happier and brighter. Of no one may it be 
so truly said as of the late King that he worked and toiled for the good of the 
people. While his immediate associations were with those whose lot is better in 
this world, the great mass of the people at the base of society found that in the 
King they had a warm and sincere friend. I am satisfied that throughout the 
length and breadth of this land to-day there will be one feeling, and one only, 
and that is that they have lost, all of them, one of their warmest friends, one of 
their best friends, and their prayers and sympathy will go out to those who are 
left to mourn that they may be comforted and sustained in their great trial. I 
myself feel that thelot of the great mass of the country during the reigns of the 
last two Monarchs has considerably improved, and when I realise the enormous 
effort the late King made to make those in this island and in the whole Empire 
happier and better, I quite see that the greatest eulogium that will be paid by 
any one will be that which comes from the lowest strata of society, and from the 
enormous mass of men, women, and children who have learned to love and 
respect him. Nowhere will sorrow be truer, more sincere, or deeper than among 
the humblest of the poor. In thousands of cottage homes will go up in rare 
sincerity the honest prayers of honest men and women that the Queen-Mother 
may be sustained in her sad and serious loss, I respectfully add my tribute on 
behalf of the Labour Party. The temptation to say more is strong, but I leave 
it, and I feel that, having listened to the two speeches, the House will not 
consider that I am at all out of place in contributing my small mite. In this 
House we are divided on many questions, but on this question there is no division. 
All of us are anxious to excel in our admiration and respect of a great King who 
succeeded a great Queen, and our earnest prayer is that King George may live up 
to the example of his father, and that his reign may redound to the everlasting 
happiness of this country. 


THE Royal obsequies were equally magnificent, impressive and 
popular, and were conducted under the efficient supervision of 
the Earl Marshal, the Duke of Norfolk. King 
State George thoughtfully decided to afford his people 

an opportunity of paying their last respects to 
King Edward, whose remains were conveyed from Buckingham 
Palace, after a brief Service in the Throne Room, to Westminster 


Lying in 
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Hall (May 17) amid memorable and moving evidence of public 
emotion. The coffin was accompanied by a solemn and stately 
procession, after which there was a singularly impressive service 
and sermon by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the Hall of William 
Rufus, attended by all the Royal Mourners, the Chief Officers of 
State and the Members of both Houses of Parliament. Directly 
King George and Queen Mary (the name by which the Gracious 
Consort will be known) and the Queen Mother (as Queen Alexandra 
has elected to be called) had withdrawn, the doors of Westminster 
Hall were thrown open, and during three days of Lying in State, 
the people of London poured in from 6 a.m. until 10.30 P.M. at 
the rate of 10,000 an hour to pay their homage to the illustrious 
dead, and to show their sympathy with the illustrious living. It 
is calculated that nearly half a million people took part in this 
unique ceremony, which involved a weary walk of many miles, 
lasting several hours, owing to the immense length of the queue, 
which extended beyond Battersea. Nothing could have been 
more admirable than the orderly and reverential demeanour of 
a crowd which on great occasions is the best behaved crowd in 
the world, many making heavy personal sacrifices in order to bid 
farewell to their Sovereign and their friend. The British Nation 


has been serious and sympathetic in its mourning, but dignified 
and sensible. It has done nothing to deserve the extravagant 
heroics and unmeasured hysteria of a large section of the Press, 
for which, however, allowances must be made, as protracted 
functions impose an intolerable strain upon tired writers. 


Kine Epwarp’s funeral, on May 20, provided another memorable 
pageant for which the public began to assemble shortly after 
The Funera] Mdnight. The coffin, placed on a gun-carriage 

awn by a detachment of the Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery, was preceded by representative naval and military units, 
headed by massed bands, which were followed by the special 
deputations representing foreign armies and navies, after which 
came distinguished British soldiers, including Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener, followed by the Commanders in Chief of the 
Royal Navy, the Admirals of the Fleet, the Board of Admiralty 
and the late King’s numerous Aides-de-Camp; the immediate 
cortege about the gun-carriage was headed by the Earl Marshal, 
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while immediately behind the coffin came the King’s personal 
Aide-de-Camp, Prince Louis of Battenberg, the Royal charger 
and the Royal standard. Then followed the unprecedented 
spectacle of eight reigning Monarchs in addition to King George, 
who had all come to do honour to a Sovereign who, besides being 
their personal friend and kinsman, had greatly raised the prestige 
of Monarchy. On King George’s right rode King Edward’s 
nephew, the German Emperor, on his left the Duke of Connaught. 
The other Sovereigns were the King of Greece, the King of Spain, 
the King of Norway, the King of Denmark, the King of Portugal, 
the King of Bavaria and the King of the Belgians in the order of 
their accession. Immediately behind present kings rode future 
kings, for example, the hereditary Prince of the Ottoman Empire 
and the Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Austria. Japan was 
represented by Prince Fushimi, the Tsar of Russia by his brother, 
the Grand Duke Michael, and the King of Italy by his kinsman 
the Duc d’Aosta. There were many other Princes attended by 
their suites. The first carriage, which was the cynosure of all 
eyes, conveyed the Queen Mother, her sister, the Empress Marie 
of Russia, the Princess Royal and Princess Victoria; the second 
carriage contained Her Majesty the Queen, the Queen of Norway, 
the young Duke of Cornwall and his sister Princess Mary. Slowly 
and sadly this mournful and brilliant procession filed through the 
streets of London, lined by 30,000 troops and packed with myriads 
of people, amid the booming of minute guns and the tolling of 
Big Ben. From Paddington the coffin and the principal mourners 
went by train to Windsor where there was another procession to 
St. George’s Chapel, and at the close of a beautiful service the 
coffin was lowered amid the singing of the anthem, “ His body is 
buried in peace ; but his name liveth for evermore.” 


Arter the funeral the King addressed a heartfelt letter of 
thanks to his people which was accompanied by a liberal exercise 
The King’s of the Royal clemency towards prisoners and 
Gratitude captives: 
Marporoucn House, May 22, 1910. 


To My Propte, 
The voice of affection and of loving devotion to the memory of my dear 


Father which has come from every part of the Empire, the outward public 
demonstrations, especially those in the Capital during the two stages of His 
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passing to His last resting-place, and the pathetic manner in which vast 
multitudes of His loving subjects patiently and reverently awaited opportunity 
to pay a last tribute to His memory, have profoundly touched me and my 
whole Family. 

A sorrow so sudden and unlooked for might well have been overwhelming. 
But the sentiments evoked by it have made me realise that it is a loss common 
to me and my people: they share it with me; I do not stand alone. 

With such thoughts I take courage, and hopefully look into the future; 
strong in my faith in God, trusting my people, and cherishing the Laws and 
Constitution of my beloved Country. Georce R.I. 


The King Emperor subsequently sent the following message 
to the Princes and Peoples of India : 


The lamented and unlooked-for death of my dearly loved Father calls me to 
ascend the Throne that comes to me as the heir of a great and ancient line. 

As King and Emperor I greet the Princes, the Ruling Chiefs, and all the 
other dwellers in my Indian Dominions. I offer you my heartfelt thanks for 
the touching and abundant manifestation that this great event has called forth 
from all the diverse races, classes, and faiths in India, of loyalty to the 
Sovereign Crown, and personal attachment to its wearers. 

Queen Victoria of revered memory addressed her Indian subjects and the 
heads of Feudatory States when she assumed the direct government in 1858 ; 
and her august son, my Father, of honoured and beloved name, commemorated 
the same most notable event in his Address to you fifty years later. These are 
the charters of the noble and benignant spirit of Imperial rule, and by that 
spirit in all my time to come I will faithfully abide. 

By the wish of His late Majesty, and following his own example, I visited 
India five years ago, accompanied by my Royal Consort. We became personally 
acquainted with great kingdoms known to history, with monuments of a 
civilisation older than our own, with ancient customs and ways of life, with 
native Rulers, with the peoples, the cities, towns, villages, throughout those 
vast territories. 

Never can the vivid impressions or the affectionate associations of that 
wonderful journey vanish or grow dim. 

Firmly I confide in your dutiful and active co-operation in the high and 
arduous tasks that lie before me, and I count upon your ready response to the 
earnest sympathy with the well-being of India that must ever be the inspiration 
of my rule. Georeg, R.I. 


Simultaneously with the message to India the King addressed 
this moving appeal to the Oversea Dominions (published on 
Empire Day) showing how large a share they hold in the thoughts 
of George V. 


To My Prortz Beyonp THE SEAs. 
The innumerable Messages of kindness from my loyal subjects beyond the 
seas have deeply touched my heart and have assured me that I have in full 
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measure their sympathy in the great trial which has befallen me and them, that 
my sorrow is their sorrow, that we share a common loss. 

The happiness of his people throughout his Dominions was dear to the heart 
of my beloved Father. For them he lived and worked, in their service he died, 
and [ cannot doubt that they will hold his name in grateful remembrance, [I 
am now called to follow in his footsteps and carry on the work which prospered 
in his hands. 

As a sailor, I have been brought into constant touch with the Oversea 
Dominions of the Crown, and I have personally realised the affectionate loyalty 
which holds together many lands and diverse people in one glorious fellowship. 

Nine years ago I travelled through the Empire, accompanied by my dear 
wife, and, had the late King lived, we should together, at his expressed wish, 
have visited South Africa in the coming autumn to open the first Parliament of 
the South African Union, the latest and greatest evidence of that peace and 
harmony which my Father ever loved to promote. 

It will be my earnest endeavour to uphold constitutional government and to 
safeguard in all their fulness the liberties which are enjoyed throughout my 
Dominions, and under the good guidance of the Ruler of all men I will maintain 
upon the foundation of freedom, justice and peace the great heritage of the 
united British Empire. 


GrorcE R.I. 
This message has been received with every demonstration of 
satisfaction throughout the Dominions, to whom the unity of the 
Empire is thus vividly brought home. 


Punch’s greeting to King George gives eloquent expression to 
the feelings of all his subjects towards their new Sovereign: 


— To TO HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE. 


Greeting Sire, while the heart of grief is not yet dumb 
For him we loved, how well can scarce be said ; 
While still the music of the muffled drum 
Rolls in the solemn requiem of the dead ; 
For you, on whom the instant duties lie 
Which were ordained of old for Kings to bear 
And may not pause for death—we lift our cry, 
‘God keep you in His care!” 


It had to be that your first steps should fall 
Within the dreadful shadow thrown across 

The path you take at Destiny’s high call, 
Lonely alway, and lonelier by your loss ; 

Yet if our prayers, where Hope and Memory meet, 
If loyal service laid before your throne, 

Can lend you comfort and confirm your feet, 

Then are you not alone. 
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Nay, there is set beside you, near and dear, 
Your Queen and ours, the gentle, brave, and wise, 
Fit Consort by the claim we most revere— 
Her English love of home and homely ties ; 
And there is that Queen-Mother, who is fain 
Through bitter tears to bless your work begun ; 
To whom, though King and Emperor, you remain 
Just her beloved son. 


Nor comes it strange to you, this realm of yours; 
Your eyes have seen it, crowned with large increase, 
Have ranged the circuit of its seas and shores, 
Canopied by the covering wings of Peace ; 
Such is the gift he guarded close for you, 
Your royal Father, such his fair bequest, 
Who saw the promise of his task come true, 
And so lay down te rest. 


Yet may we pay for Peace too dear a price 
If, lapped in confidence and careless ease, 
We let the summoning need of sacrifice 
Find us with sinews soft and feeble knees ; 
Sire, it is yours to lift the nation’s life 
Out of its languor ere it be too late, 
And make her win from Peace that nobler strife 
Which keeps a country great. 


The ancient splendour falls upon your brow! 

Take up your heritage with both your hands! 
Call us to shake ourselves, betimes and now, 

Free of the snare of slumber’s silken bands! 
See, we are true men still, a patriot breed ; 

Still to our storied name and fame we cling ; 
Give but the sign, we follow where you lead, 

For God and for the King! O. S. 


AutHoueH King George’s subjects appreciated the sympathetic 
action of the German Emperor in comforting our Royal family 
in their affliction, and in paying a final tribute of 
The German — : . 
usoter’s respect to his illustrious Uncle, we must avoid the 
Visit - mistake to which Englishmen on the gush are always 
liable, of attributing political significance to his Im- 
perial Majesty’s visit. We are obliged to laystress upon the incident, 
much as we dislike doing so at such a time, because in moments 
of emotion British Governments and British orators are capable of 
sacrificing permanent national interests—of giving much for little 
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or nothing, There is no more fatal blunder in dealing with a 
highly practical Power, like Prussianised Germany, who makes a 
religion of Real Politik, and who invariably exacts her pound of 
flesh under all circumstances, than to mix sentiment and business. 
The capital being made by feather-headed journalists out of 
observations attributed to Wilhelm II. on the vague subject of 
Peace or upon the more precise question of “the Federation 
of Europe,” is simply silly. Doubtless the German Emperor 
would be delighted to “federate ’’ Europe under German auspices 
and relegate France, Russia and Great Britain to the position of 
Bavaria or Saxony. One great English newspaper which periodi- 
cally goes off its head on the subject of the German Emperor, 
has seriously suggested that he be formally invested with Ed- 
ward VII.’s cherished designation of the Peacemaker of Europe. 
Some of us are incapable of learning. We had a precisely similar 
outbreak when the German Emperor attended Queen Victoria’s 
funeral, an occurrence which did not deflect German policy by a 
single hair’s-breadth. In the intervening nine years the Mailed Fist 
has developed his armaments, especially his Navy, with frantic 
and feverish haste, raising immense loans and imposing heavy 
taxation, which if not unmurmuringly borne by the people have 
been readily sanctioned by successive Parliaments elected on a 
basis of universal suffrage. Let us leave the Fools’. Paradise to the 
fools. 


Tat Germany should wish to keep us quiet, pending the com- 
pletion of her prodigious preparations is only natural, but that 

we should consent, after all the experience we 
—_— have had of her devious diplomacy, to be lulled 

erman : 

Relations ito a false sense of security would be truly 

astonishing were anything astonishing. Even if 
he wished it, the German Emperor is powerless to extinguish 
the dangerous flame of Anglophobia he deliberately kindled 
during the South African War for the purpose of raising 
a navy. There is only one way of preserving peace with 
Germany, namely, by convincing her that she stands to lose 
more than she can reasonably hope to gain by war. Let us 
discuss Anglo-German relations with the utmost civility on 
this basis, but on no other. Such was the policy of King 
Edward VII. and it seems inconceivable that his death 
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should be made a pretext for any departure from it. Not 
only are our relations with other European Powers more 
satisfactory than at any time during the last hundred years, 
but we are on rational terms with Germany herself. Any 
weakening of the system of ententes and understandings which 
signalised the last reign would not merely plunge us back into 
the lamentable period of a perilous isolation, but it would rapidly 
precipitate that very conflict with Germany which peacemongers 
profess to deplore but which they have done so much to promote 
by weakening our armaments. We trust that Lord Rosebery 
may soon get tired of blowing off steam on this subject. Heis 
a peculiarly unsafe guide in foreign affairs apart from his _ 
dangerous emotionalism. He is the only responsible British 
statesman who publicly protested against the Anglo-French 
Agreement, and his utterances on international topics are not 
unnaturally viewed with suspicion in Paris however useful they 
may be to Berlin. Germany is for ever trying to convince 
France that England is a fickle friend. 


Kine GeorGE has been a serious student of international affairs 
for many years. He is known to have disapproved Russophobia 
which used to be the corner-stone of British foreign 
policy. He took an equally large-minded view 
of our relations with France and in his famous 
speech on his return from his great Imperial 
pilgrimage, he went out of his way to pay a graceful compli- 
ment to French genius in constructing the Suez Canal. Nowa- 
days such an observation would pass unnoticed because we are 
on the best terms with France and public men on both sides of 
the Channel have acquired the habit of exchanging friendly 
allusions. But in 1901, when the Prince made his speech, Anglo- 
French relations were unfriendly and his observation was noted 
and appreciated in Paris, where it is treasured as an early symp- 
tom of the. subsequent entente inaugurated by his father. King 
George is, needless to say, a great admirer of King Edward’s 
foreign policy, which he will scrupulously follow, and his friend- 
ship with the Russian Emperor will facilitate his task. We 
are almost weary of insisting on the fact that the Triple En- 
tente consisting of Russia, France and Great Britain, does not 
involve that any of those Powers should be on anything but 


King George 
and Foreign 
Policy 
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friendly terms with any member of the Triple Alliance which 
consists of Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy. We have 
never taken umbrage at the Triplice, though in some ways it is 
an unnatural combination, formed for the purpose of preserving 
the spoils of war. How then can any member of that com- 
bination, least of all Germany, resent our entering the Triple 
Entente for the sole and exclusive purpose of maintaining the 
peace of Europe which has always depended on a nicely propor- 
tioned balance of forces. King Edward earned his title as Peace- 
maker because he grasped this fundamental fact, and King 
George will retain it by following in his father’s footsteps. 


THERE has naturally been considerable speculation as to how far 
the political crisis which precipitated King Edward’s death 


The Political will be modified by that melancholy event. That 


Outlook there will be some modification is obvious, because 

Parliament must perform certain duties cast upon 
it by the demise of the Crown which will not brook delay. Ministers 
have to settle the Civil List of King George and the Royal Family, a 
Regency Bill must be passed, as the young Duke of Cornwall is 


a minor, and there is some talk of a Bill to modify the Protestant 
Declaration, which is gratuitously offensive to Roman Catholics, 
just as certain Catholic Declarations are gratuitously offensive 
to Protestants. We are all for tolerance in such matters and 
regard the Protestant Succession in this country as adequately 
secured without the particular epithets to which Catholics naturally 
object, though their attitude would be more persuasive if they 
showed more sympathy with Protestant objections to such 
Declarations as, e.g., the Queen of Spain was compelled to subscribe 
to It is utterly irrational that the British Sovereign should, as 
it were, put to the ban at least one-fifth of his white subjects. 
The question is, however, likely to provoke considerable discussion, 
and with the other Parliamentary business on hand will cause a 
delay necessitating the introduction of the long overdue Budget 
for 1910-11, which we are assured will be non-controversial even 
though its author be Mr. Lloyd-George. But over and above such 
considerations there is a general feeling that after the moving 
events of the past month, the impressive demonstration of In- 
perial and National solidarity, the revelation of the great position 
our country holds in the eyes of the world, largely on account 
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of our present form of government and of our singular good 
fortune in having in succession such Sovereigns as Queen Vic- 
toria, Edward VII., and now George V.—it would be little 
short of criminal on the part of any political faction to resume 
the bitter and barren strife provoked by the Veto Resolutions 
(embodied in a so-called “ Parliament Bill” issued at the end 
of April for the purpose of “saving face”), which, though 
Parliamentary in origin, would probably lead to a bloody 
civil war which would certainly be brought to an abrupt and 
ignominious conclusion by the opportunity afforded for foreign 
aggression. We can only say that the mind of every man 
who loves this country revolts at such a prospect, but we- 
must remember that thanks to our vaunted Party system the 
patriotism of many politicians is confined to purely Party 
channels. The Poet Laureate first suggested “a Truce of God” 
in his eloquent tribute to King Edward, and the idea has 
been advocated by our esteemed contemporary the Observer with 
its customary power and fervour, quoting Mr. Gladstone’s 
historic letter to Queen Victoria in August 1884, during the 
serious crisis between the two Houses of Parliament on the 
subject of Reform and Redistribution, in which the Liberal 
Leader—who really led—declares “that there is no personal act if 
it be compatible with personal honour, and likely to contribute 
to an end which I hold very dear, that I would not gladly do for 
the purpose of helping to close the present controversy and in 
closing it to prevent the growth of one probably more complex 
and more formidable.” Two months later the Queen wrote to 
Mr. Gladstone: ‘“‘ The Queen thinks that it would be a means of 
arriving at some understanding if the Leaders of the Parties 
in both Houses could exchange their views personally. . .. 
The Queen feels most strongly that it is of the utmost im- 


portance that in this serious crisis such means, even if unusual, 
should be tried.” 


Upon this striking text the Observer preaches a remarkable 
sermon containing an earnest appeal. 


The Now only has the moment come which will test the worth 
Observer’s of our feeling and prove how much breath and show were in 
Campaign our mourning, and how much thought and heart. Loyalty, 

patriotism, sincerity—loyalty to the Throne of a thousand 
years which alone links the living nation to its historic origins; patriotism within 
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an empire which includes a quarter of the world; the sincerity of public effort 
in a great crisis for aims as far above party as aims in politics can ever rise— 
these are of the things that are testified by works, not words. They depend not 
upon vehemence without reflection, not upon that moderation without character 
which is prompted by fear, but upon the sane and vigorous judgment which 
studies well to adapt action to circumstances and is ready to use the utmost 
means either of peace or war, according as the real nature of an emergency may 
demand... 

An interposition as of Providence has checked our quarrels. If there be any 
who disregard the ideal of peace with honour, whether in home or foreign affairs, 
we do not agree with them. If there be any who have been sensible to no altering 
influence in the scenes that have passed, but hold themselves eager at short re- 
move to follow the burial of Edward the Peacemaker by the worst of faction- 
fights, we neither share their versatility nor envy their temperament. 

For us another thing is true. Gathered to his fathers within those walls 
at Windsor which might teach respect for Time to the crudest innovator, King 
Edward has bequeathed to us his son. We have to see to it for the highest good 
of this realm that the interests of the Monarchy shal] remain not only unshaken, 
but untouched under the reign of George the Fifth. We have to keep intact, 
undiminished, safe from the swirl of party controversy, that influence of the 
Throne over all which is the only reconciling power above parties that can ever 
exist in this country. 

In a word, at the opening of a new reign we have definitely to disembarrass 
the Crown from the gravest constitutional difficulty by which it has ever been 
faced. After King Edward’s burial that is our First Duty. 


We need not say that we are entirely in accord with the spirit 
prompting our contemporary. To our mind it seems unthink- 
able that after the father has been harassed to death by an 
artificial political crisis got up by small men for mean ends 
that any attempt can be made to “hustle” the son, or that 
any sane person can desire either to revive the controversy 
round the Crown which cast a shadow over the last weeks of 
King Edward’s reign, or to refuse to promote any attempt on 
the part of King George after the precedent of Queen Victoria 
a quarter of a century ago to effect a settlement by general 
consent. 


But when we talk of “a Truce of God ” or advocate Compromise, 
. there must necessarily be responsible beings with whom to 
negotiate whose agreement either to a Truce or 
a Compromise would bind those behind them. We 
note, however, that when the Observer, animated as 
it is by a single desire for the public good, is casting about for 
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negotiators, it is reduced to falling back upon Sir Edward Grey and 
Mr. Haldane, the two most broken reeds in public life, or to rely 
on a sudden access of sweet reasonableness in Mr. Lloyd George. 
And so far the only response from the Radical side to the Observer’s 
overture is an impudent attempt to exploit its exposition of the 
Ministerial case as a surrender of the Unionist position. Public 
memory is so short as to have already forgotten that we went 
through a Compromise phase some months ago which ended in 
disaster. Weare violating no Cabinet secrets because we know no 
Cabinet secrets. His Majesty’s Ministers were deeply impressed by 
thefailure of their appeal to the country last January, because they 
had been assured by their electioneering pundits that the General 
Election of 1910 would be a replica of that of 1906. Mr. Asquith’s 
notorious pledge at the Albert Hall not to assume office or to 
retain office without “‘ safeguards *—assumed by everybody to 
mean a wholesale creation of peers—had been made under this 
delusion. The complete falsification of the prognostications of 
the Party wire-pullers and the net gain of 105 seats by the Oppo- 
sition sobered the Cabinet and, in the words of Sir Edward Grey, 
pointed to a “‘ statesmanlike ” rather than a “ partisan ”’ settle- 
ment of the controversy between the Houses. Mr. Asquith and 
his colleagues decided to abandon the Campbell Bannerman Veto 
policy and to introduce a reconstructive scheme of Parliamentary 
reform, retaining our bi-cameral system but altering the basis of 
the Second Chamber, for which they expected a considerable 
measure of Unionist assent. It was under the influence of this 
atmosphere in the Cabinet (because Mr. Asquith has no atmo- 
sphere of his own) that the Prime Minister made his moderate 
speech on the Address (February 21), in the course of which he 
earnestly and emphatically affirmed the duty of the Government 
to keep the Crown out of the controversy. 


THERE was a deadly silence among Ministerialists followed by 
an explosion in the Radical ranks engineered by Sir Henry Dalziel 
pr of Reynolds's Newspaper, which became the semi- 
re official organ of his Majesty’s Ministers even though 
Capitulation they were unconscious of the fact. eynolds’s 

Newspaper disposed of whatever the mild and 
mellifluous Westminster Gazette proposed. There was equal excite- 
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ment in the ranks of the Labour Party, while the Molly Maguires 
under the leadership of Mr. Redmond were convulsed, and the 
Prime Minister was denounced in every mood and tense by all 
that was vociferous in the Cocoa Coalition. The end is easily 
foretold. After a certain amount of ignominious wriggling, Mr, 
Asquith completely capitulated to noise and consented hencefor. 
ward to take his marching orders from Mr. John Redmond, whose 
terms were “‘ No Veto, no Budget,” coupled with “ the Coercion 
of the Crown.” Mr. Asquith developed an unlimited capacity 
for eating dirt, and it became positively painful, even to his political 
opponents, to watch the nauseating process. The statesman of 
February 21 was totally unrecognisable in the politician of April 14, 
On the earlier date after haughtily rebutting the unfounded inter- 
pretation of his Albert Hall speech he added: “I tell the House 
quite frankly that I have received no such guarantees and that 
I have asked for no such guarantees”’ and proceeded in language 
which would have been entirely to his credit had he acted upon it: 
“In my judgment it is the duty of statesmen and of responsible 
politicians in this country as long as possible and as far as possible 
to keep the name of the Sovereign and the prerogatives of the 
Crown outside the domain of Party politics.” ‘“ To ask in advance 
for a blank authority for an indefinite exercise of the Royal 
prerogative in regard to a measure which has never been sub- 
mitted to or approved by the House of Commons is a thing which 
in my judgment no constitutional statesman can properly make, 
and it is a concession which the Sovereign cannot be expected 
to grant.” But on April 14, in return for the promise of 
Patrick Ford’s party to support a Budget detrimental to Ireland, 
the Prime Minister publicly pawned the Crown, declaring that 
if the Lords failed to swallow the Veto Resolutions which had 
been hurriedly discussed under the guillotine for a few days in 
the House of Commons, “ we shall feel it our duty immediately to 
tender advice to the Crown as to the steps which will have to be 
taken if that policy is to receive Statutory effect in this Parlia- 
ment. . . . And let me add this, that in no case would we re- 
commend dissolution except under such conditions as will secure 
that in the new Parliament the judgment of the people, as 
expressed in the Election will be carried into law.’ The trans- 
ports of enthusiasm caused by this announcement among “ the 
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wild men,” the Labour Party and the Nationalists, left no shadow 
of doubt as to its meaning. Mr. Asquith, under the pressure 
of Mr. John Redmond, was prepared to bring the King’s Govern- 
ment to a standstill and to throw upon King Edward the odium 
of finding a solution of a difficulty, artificially created to please 
a group of politicians, subsidised by the avowed enemies of 
England, whose principal paymaster was stigmatised by three 
English judges as “a known advocate of crime and the use 
of dynamite.” It was a unique and repulsive performance, 
abundantly justifying everything we have said on previous 
pages, and a great many other things which the man in the 
street is saying about Ministerial treatment of a popular and 
beloved monarch. 


Reynolds’s Newspaper (April 17) was jubilant, triumphantly 
announcing that “‘The Prime Minister’s clear and definite state- 
ment on Thursday evening that the King is to be 
asked to create a sufficient number of Peers to carry 
the Veto Bill into law, has been received with 
the greatest satisfaction both in Radical and Irish circles.” The 
Cocoa Press was beside itself with joy. Henceforward Radical 
energies were directed to convincing King Edward that he had no 
option but to comply with the gross and grotesque demand that 
500 crossing-sweepers or 500 cocoa-makers should be made Peers 
for the express purpose of reducing this country to the Costa 
Rica level, with a view to enthroning the Clan na Gael in Ireland. 
Even before Mr. Asquith’s final capitulation, so mild a politician 
as Lord Crewe had made a speech in one of those discredited 
cathedral cities which vote Unionist (Winchester, April 5), which 
excited the ecstatic enthusiasm of the Nation and kindred organs 
because it implied that it was for the Ministry to command and 
the King to obey. His words were: 


“ Reynolds ”’ 
and Co. 


I should like to say—and it is important to remember the distinetion— 
that if ever such an occasion does arise, it is not a question of the Minister's 
going to the Sovereign and asking the Sovereign to create a certain number of 
peers as a favour, but it is the constitutional exercise of the power of advice by 
the Minister to the Sovereign. That is an important distinction; it is impor- 
tant, because it carries this—the Minister has no right to give the advice unless 
he is prepared to say he would act upon it. 


Sir Henry Dalziel, one of Mr. Asquith’s unofficial Leaders, 
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was in a position to declare in Reynolds’s Newspaper of 
April 24: 


If the King—and we have no reason to believe he will not—adheres strictly 
to constitutional usage, Mr. Asquith ought to be in a position in a very short 
time to come down to the House of Commons and announce that he has 
received an intimation from his Majesty that he has been pleased to accept the 
advice tendered him, and should a necessity arise he will consent to the neces- 


sary peers being created to secure a majority for the Veto Bill in the House 
of Lords. 


Other organs were equally emphatic, the idea being, as we have 
said, to create an atmosphere in which an overwhelming public 
Opinion would appear to demand the destruction of the Consti- 
tution by a revolutionary exercise of the Royal prerogative. 
Extremer men went farther. Mr. Keir Hardie reiterated what 
he had already said, in a speech on May 2, copiously reported 
in the Manchester Guardian: 


His (the speaker’s) statement was that the present agitation was being 
conducted on moderate and constitutional lines, but that if either the peers 
or the King four italics] indulged in any obstruction of the declared will 
of the people the next general election would probably assume quite a 
different form. Thirty years ago, like every young man of the people, he 
was an ardent Republican. Republicanism and Radicalism in this country 
were practically synonymous terms. He had not changed his opinions a bit. 
He regarded loyalty to a Throne as a great superstition, which was very 
advantageous to the ruling owners, but which tended to blind the people to 
their own best interests. The hereditary ruler, whether king or peer, belonged 
to the feudal age, and that had long since passed away. Experience of the 
world, however, had shown him that it mattered nothing at all to the working 
classes whether the official head of the State was an hereditary King or a 
popularly elected President.* 


* In this connection we reproduce the following paragraph from the Labour 
Leader, the official organ of the Independent Labour Party, of April 22, as 
showing which way the wind was blowing : 


THE FETICH OF THE THRONE. 


Mr. Kettle (Nationalist member for East Tyrone), speaking in Parliament last 
week, said everybody admitted that the prerogatives of the Crown were sham. 
The first, to create peers, was exercised upon the advice of the Prime Minister 
of the day. The second, to reprieve murderers, was exercised upon the advice 
of the Home Secretary. The third, to refuse the Royal Assent to Bills passed 
by both Houses of Parliament, was a power which, in the language of the 
railway companies and other public carriers, would be exercised “at the 
owner’s risk.” —( Laughter.) 
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Finally came the May number of the Contemporary Review, 
edited by one of those innumerable Nonconformist Knights who 
have cropped up in recent years, who is understood to carry 
great weight in protected Cocoa and Free Church circles, which 
was hastily withdrawn from circulation, but not until the contents 
of an odious article entitled “‘ An Opportunity for the King” had 
been commented upon in the Press and presumably telegraphed 
abroad. It should be noted in passing that the Daily Chronicle 
protested against the action of the publishers in recalling the 
Contemporary Review, which, as the Times pointed out, held 
the King personally responsible for the Constitutional crisis, and 
specifically declared “it is not merely the House of Lords that 
is at stake, the Monarchy itself is on its trial.” 


WE have recapitulated these painful facts which at need could be 
multiplied ad nauseam in order to prevent the Constitutional 
The Molly Party ma being agen thrown off their guard by any 
Waruires talk of truce” or “ compromise. All Unionists, 

all non-politicians, who are far more numerous than 
politicians acknowledge, and many men who habitually vote 
Liberal, would joyfully welcome a revival of the precedent of 
1884, when upon the initiative of the Crown the two Parties were 
induced to settle acute differences amid general approval. But 
the position is totally different to-day because, although Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour effectively represent the Unionist 
Party, there is no one to effectively represent the Coalition except 
irresponsible determined wreckers of the Constitution. Were the 
circumstances favourable, we should be all for a Round Table 
Conference. Butas it is we must avoid being deceived by pleas for 
compromise by Liberal Imperialist Ministers who for all practical 
purposes represent no one except themselves, and at the outside 
command a Parliamentary following of four or five. The Cabinet 
is terrorised by the Molly Maguires, who have ostentatiously held 
aloof from all participation in the national sorrow, though the 
action of many Irish Nationalists headed by the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin has touched the heart of the English people. Mr. Red- 
mond and his followers have, however, remained significantly 
silent, except for the impertinent partisan speeches about the 
late King, by Mr. T. P. O’Connor (Mr. Lloyd George’s travelling 
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companion in Italy), and the offensive attack of Mr. Kettle. 
Patrick Ford pays the piper and Patrick Ford calls the tune. As 
we go to press Mr. John Redmond is cracking his whip round 
Mr. Asquith’s head, reiterating that the Lord’s Veto is the sole 
obstacle. to Home Rule and demanding the resumption of the 
campaign at the earliest possible moment. It is no time for 
Unionists to talk compromise. Let them above all beware of 
entering into any sham negotiations with the sham leader of the 
Radical Party who knows that he and his colleagues are regarded 
with abhorrence by all decent folk. They are anxious to gain time 
and allow public indignation to cool. Those who begin negotiating 
with Mr. Asquith will find themselves sold to the Molly Maguires 
before the end of the chapter. 


Many other interesting episodes—which, but for the death of 
King Edward, would have signalised a month opening with 
M. Paulhan’s wonderful flight from London to 
Manchester, which gained him the munificent 
Daily Mai prize of £10,000, and ending with the flight of the 
Count de Lesseps across the Channel—are necessarily neglected. 


Miscellaneous 


x « » im the early days of June the visit of Mr. Roosevelt will 
be the centre of attraction. That remarkable man has made the 
same impression on this country as elsewhere, and Englishmen are 
saying to themselves, “If we only had a little Roosevelt in some 
of our politicians!” His presence at the Royal Funeral as the 
representative of the United States was peculiarly appreciated, 
though his place in the procession, as also that of the dis- 
tinguished statesman, M, Pichon, representing another great 
nation, caused considerable surprise to the ordinary man to 
whom precedence is as mysterious as astrology. , , ., The 
public have been much exercised and highly entertained by 
the fact that after all the bunkum of the Prime Minister, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Cocoa Press, and the 
Gladstone League about “Tory intimidation” at the last elec- 
tion, only two election petitions have been persisted in, one 
of which resulted in the unseating of the Radical Member 
for West Hartlepool on account of the performances of his 
accredited partisans, and the other in the unseating of the Radical 
Member for East Dorset, Captain Guest, who owes his downfall 
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to the performance of his friends and relations, some of whom 
are considered :to have got off excessively cheaply. We 
trust it may be a lesson to the Guests. Even the West- 
minster Gazette protested against Guest methods. We can all 
now understand the mysterious peerage hastily conferred upon 
Mr. Ivor Guest after the General Election and before the 
hearig of the petition. , , , The article in our last num- 
ber on “The Cocoa Press and Its Masters” aroused immense 
interest, and we take this opportunity of thanking innumerable 
correspondents for their congratulations. The Spectator is pub- 
lishing valuable information upon the scandal; the World has 
been long on the warpath; the Saturday Review is asking pertinent - 
questions, likewise the Pall Mall Gazette and the Globe. But, 
on the whole, London and Provincial newspapers (except the 
Manchester Courier, the Cork Constitution, and the Elgin 
Courant) have shown a lamentable lack of courage, which used 
to be the distinguishing characteristic of British journalism. 
Some editors are too superior to deal with such matters; 
others are doubtless dominated by the doctrine that “ Dog does 
not eat dog,” but in some cases it is not uncharitable to suppose 
that counting-house considerations prevail—the fear of hurting 
the susceptibilities of the cocoa magnates, who are lavish adver- 
tisers. We need hardly say that none of our cocoa, cocoatina, 
or chocolate contemporaries—the Daily News, the Morning Leader, 
the Star (inspired by Captain Coe, rechristened Captain Cocoa), 
or the Nation—have attempted any reply to our article. We are 
credibly informed that with our usual moderation we have under- 
rated the sweep of the Cocoa Trust. According to a correspondent 
of the Spectator (May 21), the Northern Echo and the Sheffield 
Independent are both Rowntree organs. In fact, it would appear 
as though Radical propaganda reposed on a mixed basis of Cant 
and Cocoa. We shall revert to the question on an appropriate 
occasion. , y » The foreign topic at present exciting most 
attention is the mystery? surrounding the construction of four 
“Dreadnoughts” in Austro-Hungarian yards ‘of which the 
Austro-Hungarian Government knows nothing. 
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Our relations with the Dominions are happily far better now 
than they have ever been. The growing spirit of Imperialism 
has effaced many misunderstandings, and has produced a larger 
spirit of mutual tolerance. The South African War not only 
removed a grave menace, but knit the Empire together as it had 
never been knit before. At the same time, I venture to think 
that there are still many defects in the attitude adopted by the 
Mother Country and the Dominions towards one another. We 
shall never become a really United Empire, one and indivisible, 
unless we try to see the error of our ways. 

To take the Mother Country first, I suggest that in England 
we are far too mealy-mouthed in our discussions of the affairs 
of the Dominions. We talk of them and to them as though they 
were over-sensitive hobbledehoys, whom we are reluctant to 
criticise for fear of wounding their feelings. ‘“‘ We must not say 
anything to offend the Dominions,” is the constant cry; so we 
go to the other extreme, and cover them with butter. The 
Dominions do not want butter, of which they have had more 
than enough. They have grown to manhood, and they ought 
to be spoken to as men. James Russell Lowell, in his admirable 
essay, “On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners,” said some 
things about the relations between America and England which 
are equally true of the relations to-day between the Mother 
Country and the Dominions. “ Pray,” he exclaimed, “ when 
we look to be treated as men, don’t shake that rattle in our faces, 
nor talk baby to us any longer.” I am tolerably sure that the 
ties which unite the Empire would be greatly strengthened if 
our public men, and still more our prominent editors, ceased to 
flatter and cajole and pet the Dominions, and addressed them 
with outspoken candour and frankness. The Dominions desire 
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our good opinion, but they do not seek to be eternally patted 
on the back. Too flattering utterances, however well meant, 
are rarely free from a subtle flavour of patronage which is always 
resented. 

The same considerations to some extent hold good, though 
with essential differences, concerning the attitude of most of the 
public men of England towards India, which is, after all, the 
greatest unit of the Empire. We do not flatter the people of 
India, but we shrink from speaking plainly to them. When Mr. 
Roosevelt went to Cairo, he spoke with blunt downright honesty 
to the students of the Egyptian University. His frank words 
came like a gust of fresh air into an atmosphere full of evasions 
and mistaken unwillingness to tell the people of Egypt the truth 
about their position and their tendencies. Contrast Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Cairo speech with the extraordinary declaration of Lord 
Minto, at the opening of the enlarged Legislative Council in 
Calcutta, that the condition of India is better than it was five 
years ago. Why seek to disguise the truth ? Why shrink from 
stating without reserve the real facts? And where is the British 
statesman who will have the courage and the manliness to talk 
to India as Mr. Roosevelt talked to Egypt? Some years ago 
Lord Curzon, whose absolute fearlessness and determination 
never to mince words resemble the qualities of Mr. Roosevelt, 
gave the Bengalis some wholesome counsel about their attitude 
towards public affairs. He has been vigorously denounced at 
intervals ever since for his address, and by none more than by 
his own countrymen. We shall not preserve and strengthen 
our rule in India by the practice of subterfuges in speech. The 
issues at stake are too great for paltering and evasive statements. 
We cannot afford to be weak and irresolute, we 


Whose mailed hands keep the keys 
Of such teeming destinies, 


Turning again from India to the Dominions, it is necessary 
to observe that they, on their part, have need to adjust their 
attitude towards the Mother Country in a manner in keeping 
with their new-found manhood. The charge that they are over- 
sensitive of criticism from England is not new, and there is further 
a great deal of excuse for the existence of such a feeling. The 
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Dominions have endured much harsh and contemptuous mis- 
description from unthinking Englishmen in bygone days. Lord 
. Dalhousie truly wrote long ago that “ink comes to burn like 
caustic when it crosses the salt seas.” Even now the travelling 
Englishman too often indulges in the most wounding and unfair 
attacks upon some aspects of the Dominions, while he is within 
their borders. I have frequently, when overseas, heard country- 
men of mine say bitter and unjustifiable things within the hearing 
of Canadians or Australians, which caused the blood to boil with 
anger. I do not, however, suggest that such incidents are at all 
typical, because I am fain to believe and hope that they are not. 
Making every allowance for the irritation which such occur- 
rences engender, I still contend that the Dominions, while desiring 
frank treatment and disliking effusive praise, are prone to resent 
unduly any criticism which may be made to their seeming dis- 
advantage. Take, for instance, the recent outburst of indignant 
protest in Australia concerning the discussions in the London 
Press about the alleged reluctance of Commonwealth employers 
to engage as workpeople married couples with children. Those 
allegations did not originate in London at all. They were first 
made in Australia, by an officer of the British Immigration 


League of Sydney. They were supported by so sedate and 
unemotional a publication as the Australian Agriculturist, which 
wrote : 


If there is one expression which we Australians have reason to be ashamed of 
more than another, it surely is that abominable “ No encumbrances.” We 
have a continent which we have to people, or to lose, and no man on earth can 
say how long we have left to us to fill up its empty spaces. We ought to know 
that a nation’s greatest wealth is its sturdy men and women and children. We 
talk of a White Australia; how much of it is genuine and how much unmiti- 
gated humbug? We want men and women workers, but we are constantly 
confronted with the abominable condition, “‘ No encumbrances,” which means 
‘No children,” There are circumstances, of course, where children would be 
undesirable on all accounts, conditions which would be cruel to them, but in a 
vast number of cases it is not so. 


The Sydney Morning Herald, a newspaper which is not given 
to exaggeration, wrote upon the same subject : 
The experience not only of the non-official immigration bodies but also of the 


Government Bureau, is that it is almost impossible to “‘ place” married couples 
upon stations or farms if these same couples happen to be “ encumbered,” even 
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to the extent of one child. . . . The first effect of this is to aggravate what is 
perhaps the most portentous moral evil of our generation. The second is to 
most seriously retard the immigration movement, hamper the work of spreading 
population in the country districts, and, in so operating, weaken both the 
developmental and defensive power of Australia. . . . The landholders should 
provide house accommodation, and at least enough land for the growth of 
vegetables or fruits and the keep of a few domestic animals. This is done, 
more or less completely, in practically every other country, save Australia. 
Throughout the United Kingdom, Europe, and America, the stockman or 
agricultural labourer has the use of a habitation of some sort, with a plot of 
land, where he can live with his family. 


Yet when the Times and the Daily Mail dealt with this ques- 
tion, solely upon Australian information, in an exceedingly 
moderate manner, they were accused by the British Australasian 
of indulging in “ hysterical outbursts”; the Daily Mad was 
charged with “‘ mere hypocrisy ” and with writing “ pharisaically,” 
and a letter from the Sydney correspondent of the Times was 
styled “a Pecksniffian performance.” In the same issue the 
British Australasian violently attacked the Standard, a news- 
paper which has honestly and earnestly tried to spread a know- 
ledge of the Dominions in England. The Standard had ventured 
to criticise an Australian scheme for obtaining immigrants from 
Northern Italy. The British Australasian described its com- 
ments as “ delightful insolence”; it said that the Standard was 
“merely stupid,” and it thought that its “‘ whine ” was “ pitiful.” 
Possibly the British Australasian is quite right in its views about 
Continental immigration; but though I am perhaps stupid as 
well as the Standard, I should like to know what the British 
Australasian means by the following announcement, in large 
letters upon the very page in which its article appears: “ Its 
Policy: Australasia for the British-Australasians.” I do not 
seek to offer any remarks upon the merits of the question. I 
only urge that great Imperial questions of the kind ought to be 
discussed without abuse. _ 

I merely refer at some length to this particular matter by way 
of illustration. It may be added that there has been always 
a tendency in the Dominions, particularly in the overseas Press, 
to seize on the slightest inaccuracy in the records of an innocent 
stranger, and to magnify it, and declaim about it, and often to 
condemn a whole verdict for some trifling blunder about a minor 
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fact. Hong-kong adopted this attitude towards Sir Henry 
Norman’s articles on the island colony, which were in the main 
singularly accurate. I have heard a story of Froude’s English 
an the West Indies. A friend of mine was at a dinner in Trinidad, 
and the man sitting next to him said: ‘“‘ Froude’s book? Abso- 
lutely rotten! Full of the most ridiculous blunders!” - My 
friend mildly remarked that he knew the West Indies rather 
well, and the book seemed to him reasonably correct. He asked 
for examples of Froude’s alleged mistakes. His neighbour 
pondered for a moment and then exclaimed: “ Well, he said 
that the jalousies of Government House in Jamaica are green, 
and I know d——n well they’re yellow!” 

If incorrect statements are often made in England about 
the Dominions, it should also be remembered that the wildest 
misstatements are made in the Dominions about England. It 
is astonishing, and often painful, to discover the misconceptions 
about English life and conditions frequently prevalent among 
untravelled Australians and Canadians. Sometimes men from 
the Dominions who know England make assertions which are 
inexcusably wrong. Sir Robert Stout, Chief Justice of New 
Zealand, on returning the other day from a visit to the Mother 
Country, said in an interview at Dunedin, that in England the 
Colonies were hardly ever referred to. He is credited with the 
following remark: ‘‘ Perhaps once or twice a month you will 
see something in the papers about New Zealand or Australia. 
That is about all the mention they get.” One wonders what 
papers Sir Robert Stout read while in England. There never 
was a time when the English papers were so full of news and 
articles about the Dominions. Every London daily devotes 
a considerable amount of space to them nowadays. The weekly 
journals pay special attention to oversea news. The reviews, 
and even the magazines, constantly contain articles on questions 
affecting Greater Britain. The trade of the Dominions (has 
become the dominating issue in British politics. Elections are 
fought upon it, and statesmen and politicians discuss it unceas- 
ingly. Yet Sir Robert Stout most unfairly tells the people of 
New Zealand that the Colonies are “‘ hardly ever referred to.” 

Some of our visitors from the Dominions, while instantly 
resenting any criticism of their own lands, do not fail to tell 
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England of her faults and defects with an air of superiority which 
will not always bear the test of examination. I will again take 
the case of Sir Robert Stout, because it is the most recent example. 
Interviewed at Perth, he declared that what was wanted in 
England was “a great crusade against the drinking habits of the 
people.” The need for the more general practice of temperance 
in England cannot be denied, but this sweeping indictment of 
a whole people is a very different matter. Sir Robert Stout 
would have been nearer the truth if he had explained to his 
interlocutor at Perth the remarkable growth of temperate habits 
among all classes of the English people in recent years. He 
might also have said that in its rigid administration of the liquor - 
laws England sets an example which the whole of the Dominions, 
not even excepting New Zealand, would do well to follow. The 
constant and flagrant violation of the law of Sunday closing in 
every great Australian city is a commonplace of conversation 
at the Antipodes. The cities of Eastern Canada contain many 
illicit drinking dens, popularly known as “blind pigs.” Austere 
Nova Scotia, which has recently passed further drastic prohibition 
legislation, is notoriously a prey to the traffic in illicit drinking. 
I base no accusation on these acknowledged facts, because I 
believe that broadly speaking the Dominions are more temperate 
than England ; but a little of Sir Robert Stout’s solicitude might 
very well be exercised nearer his own home. 

While our visitors are often extremely distressed about the 
present condition of England—I am more than a little distressed 
myself—they are generally cheerfully oblivious of the flaws in 
their own limited armour. I was very much struck by the com- 
munication sent by an Australian visiting England to the Austra- 
lian correspondent of the National Review, and published in the 
March number. He was much disturbed at the equanimity 
with which the English people regarded the growing German 
danger. Nearly all that he said was very true and very sound. 
I do not take the slightest exception to his letter, but I could 
not help wondering whether he was equally alive to the absolute 
defencelessness of his own island continent. I wondered whether 
he realised that if Germany ever overthrew Great Britain in 
warfare, she would demand as the price of victory not any perma- 
nent measure of control in Great Britain, which the other Powers 
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would never permit, but the cession of Australia, the last great 
unfilled field for colonisation by the white races, a land which 
Europe would never lift a finger to save from German domination. 
I wondered whether he understood that in the hour of conflict 
in the North Sea, Great Britain will be fighting Australia’s battle 
even more than her own. 

Hardly a man in Australia to-day understands that he has 
any real and direct connection with the German danger. The 
remarkable statements made by the Australian correspondent 
of the National Review in the May number are not only absolutely 
true; they are, in my opinion, understated. The mercantile 
and the middle-class communities of Australia are quite ready 
to expound their Imperial patriotism, but they are really, with 
some isolated exceptions, indifferent to their own peril. Let me 
add one instance to the examples quoted by your Australian 
correspondent. I was talking to a wealthy man, a large employer 
of labour, who controlled a great industry in one of the Australian 
States. I pointed out to him that he was directly concerned in 
the menace of Germany. He replied: “So long as I can run 
my business, I don’t much care who runs the country. I rather 
wish the Germans would come. They would keep the Labour 
Party in order, at any rate.” I am quite convinced that this 
remark is not typical of the spirit of the Australian people as a 
whole, for there is more genuine desire for Imperial unity in 
Australia to-day than there has ever been; but it is distinctly 
typical of an important class. The party in Australia which 
is most alive to its political responsibilities, which is most 
eager for an efficient system of defence, which does most to 
create a true Federal spirit and battles against the domination 
of individual States, which is most earnest in its desire to maintain 
the union with England is, in my belief, the Labour Party. I 
dislike much of the Labour Party’s programme, but its members 
are worthier citizens and truer patriots than many of the merchants 
and clubmen of Sydney and Melbourne, who leave Mr. Deakin 
like an inspired prophet crying aloud in the wilderness. The 
Labour Party strives after high ideals ; the majority of the busi- 
ness men are forgetting the ideals of their forbears. The same 
thing cannot be said of the bulk of the business men of England. 
In their own way, and with many shortcomings, they do stand 
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very strongly and unitedly for Imperial interests, and care about 
something more than their shops and factories. 

A characteristic peculiar to the Dominions is their intense 
desire to conceal or ignore very obvious facts concerning them- 
selves. Canada is desperately anxious to draw a veil over the 
great, big, staring fact of its prolonged and very trying winter. 
It scatters broadcast posters conveying the impression that it is 
a land of perpetual sunshine. It tries to abolish the ice-palace 
at Montreal. It conjures up visions which often end in the 
disappointment of immigrants. I believe it would be a wiser 
policy, and certainly a more honest one, if Canada did not try 
to disguise the truth about its winter. The winter months are 
long, but they are not always dreary, and they have their cheerful 
aspects. The crisp windless invigorating atmosphere of a day 
of winter sunshine in Canada is not a thing to be ashamed of. 
Why not face the matter boldly, and invite parties of admiring 
English journalists over to Canada in the winter as well as in the 
summer ? 

In just the same way, Australia is not content to describe 
its really glorious climate as it actually is, but tries to propagate 
the idea that it is a land of unvarying coolness, which it is not. 
In Australia you are expected to comment upon the lowness of 
the temperature, in Canada you are advised to make polite 
remarks about the surprising warmth. The Australian tendency 
is to gloss over all existing drawbacks, climatic, economic, and 
social, and to regard them as tabu. Last year Sir John Madden, 
Chief Justice of Victoria, gave a frank and courageous address 
at Melbourne, entitled ‘‘ Our Gravest National Peril: Vice and 
its Cost.” The address was afterwards printed in the November 
number of a magazine called Life, edited by the Rev. W. H. 
Fitchett. It was a terrible but necessary series of revelations, 
and constitutes a purely domestic issue regarding which the 
onlooker has no right to offer any opinion. The churches took 
the question up, but the most frequent comment among Austra- 
lians was: “‘ Madden ought to have kept his mouth shut about 
such things.” They were more anxious to hide the facts than to 
rectify them. 

Upon political and social questions which are essentially do- 
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from external criticism, but they ought to take in good part 
comments, however blunt, upon issues which concern not them- 
selves alone, but the whole Empire. They do not hesitate to 
express themselves with the utmost freedom upon the condition 
of England. We do not resent their criticism so long as it is 
fair, but we have an equal right to offer our views upon their 
condition and aims. Nothing but good can come from the free 
interchange of ideas, so long as they are stated upon both sides 
with calmness and moderation. 

The practical defencelessness of Australia is one of the questions 
that concerns the Empire. No one who knows Australia can 
sincerely believe that Lord Kitchener’s scheme will place that 
Continent, with its immense coast-line, in an efficient state of 
defence, though the scheme possibly represents all that the 
Commonwealth can at present afford. Australia will never be 
permanently defended by half-trained men alone. Washington 
wrote: “No Militia will ever acquire the habits necessary to 
resist a regular force. The firmness requisite for the real business 
of fighting is only to be attained by constant course of discipline 
and service.” The courage of the men of Australia is great, or 
they would not be in Australia at all; but they will need some- 
thing more than courage in the day of trial which will assuredly 
come. Meanwhile, they ought to complete their great trunk 
railways, from north to south, and from east to west, without 
haggling about the cost, or speculating whether the extensions 
will pay at once, or seeking to gratify State jealousies instead 
of serving Federal interests. They ought to build their lines 
upon a coherent plan, instead of making them subservient to 
narrow local claims. Above all, Australia needs more men, and 
she needs the realisation that at present she constitutes at once 
the most tempting and the most defenceless prize that the world 
has to offer to a powerful and aggressive nation. Unless she 
soon obtains a large increase of population, it will not only be 
the flag that will be flying in the hour of attack. Australia has 
set a fine example by her acceptance of the principle of national 
service, but her vast territories will never be safe from invasion 
while they only contain a population of far less than five million 
people. Canada is in even worse case, and at the instance of 
faction the Dominion Parliament has so split up the naval defence 
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scheme as to rob it of most of its utility. The defences of England 
may be deplorably defective, but the English people has made 
sacrifices for defence, and will make more, such as Australia and 
Canada have never yet dreamed of. 

The extremely slow growth of the Federal spirit in Australia 
is another subject upon which comment may legitimately be 
offered. Federation has so far been achieved only in name, and 
the habit of thinking of the States rather than of Australia as 
a whole still persists. For this narrowness of view the Press of 
Australia is primarily responsible. The Australian newspapers 
are in some respects one of the best features of the Commonwealth. 
They are well written, ably conducted, admirably produced, 
moderate in tone, independent in spirit, full of information, and 
marked by a high standard of morality and a genuine wholesome- 
ness which are beyond praise. Yet they are far too much domi- 
nated from the counting-house, they lack the courage of conviction, 
they trim and palter and are afraid to speak out boldly at any 
cost, and they have stood for State interests rather than for the 
Commonwealth. The only great newspaper in Australia which 
has fearlessly and upon all occasions stood for the Federal spirit, 
regardless of consequences, is the Bulletin. Though published 
in Sydney, it has not hesitated to fight hard against the selfish 
tendency which seeks to divert all trade and all communications 
to Sydney, to the detriment of the great lands beyond. With 
all its faults—and in the past they have been grave—the Bulletin 
is in some respects the most hopeful product of Australian jour- 
nalism to-day. Its attitude during the South African War, its 
frequent gibes against England, may well be forgotten in admira- 
tion of its splendid fight for Federalism. Nowhere in the world 
has the Press so much power as in Australia. The great dailies 
of Sydney and Melbourne and Adelaide might accomplish the 
greatest work yet achieved by.any national Press if they could 
only rise to a larger outlook. 

Another cause which has militated against the growth of 
Federalism in Australia is the intensely local preoccupations of 
the people themselves. One would have thought that a country 
of such illimitable spaces and far horizons would have had the 
efiect of producing wide mental views. The reverse is really the 
pase, The over-concentration of the people in three or four 
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great cities has induced in those cities a parochialism of thought 
which is one of the greatest obstacles to the development of 
Australia. If a census could be taken of the people who have 
never been beyond the suburbs of Sydney or Melbourne, it would 
yield astonishing results. The deadening effects of too much 
city life, visible nowadays in every country, are accentuated in 
Australia. The average Australian of the cities is the most 
incurious of individuals. He does not want to travel, he has no 
desire to know anything of the world without, he is quite com- 
placent about his own environment and cannot conceive that 
there is anything on earth to excel it. Taking the States as 
larger units, the proportion of people in each who have seen 
anything of other States is comparatively limited. A very 
considerable proportion of Australians not only know nothing 
of other countries, they know and care very little about large 
portions of their own. That Federalism should have flourished 
at all in such a milieu is a proof of the enormous difficulties with 
which the creators of the Commonwealth contended. That a 
real devotion to the Empire and the Mother Country is so wide- 
spread is an indication that when once Australia fully awakens 
to the magnificence of her own possibilities, nothing will shake 
her determination to strengthen the ties that already bind her 
to England. 

I do not think any Englishman can travel in the Dominions 
without feeling that if we can learn much from them, they also 
can in many respects profit by our example. We can admire 
and praise all that they have done in founding new nations, but 
we can also take heart of grace for ourselves. No Englishman 
ought to return from the Dominions with any unworthy notions 
of the comparative decadence of England. There will be no 
decadence here if Englishmen remain true to themselves and to 
their great Imperial destiny. We may be cramped and over- 
crowded, slow to change and sometimes led astray by false gods, 
but nowhere throughout the Dominions does the bright vision 
of world-wide Empire shine more clearly than in this little island 
whence rose the Britains beyond the seas. We are not perturbed 
by local and petty jealousies. London is not envious of Man- 
chester, and Birmingham does not pour out the vials of its wrath 
upon Leeds. Our Press is not free from the taint of the counting: 
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house, but it has not forgotten its ideals or failed to accept its 
responsibilities. The cult of Mammon, which is the special curse 
of Canada, has never yet seized England wholly in its grip. Our 
people, even the poorest among them, are accustomed to a breadth 
of view, a sense of Imperial greatness, to which the Dominions 
are still partially strange. The Englishman, far more than his 
brethren overseas, is still the man of all others who roves the world 
with eager, questioning, unfearing eyes. The stock of the Mother 
Country has not deteriorated, the breed of modern Englishmen 
need not fear comparisons, the island race has not lost its vigour 
and its manliness. 

The Dominions know it. In their hearts they knowit. They - 
never fail, and I do not believe they will ever fail, to stretch out 
the hand of brotherhood to their kinsmen who seek their shores. 
They tell us of the “ call of the East,” or the “ call of the bush,” 
or the “call of the wild.” I have noticed that those who talk 
most of these “calls” generally show the greatest firmness in 
resisting them. But though the East and the bush and the 
prairie may call at times, there is one call that moves every man 
of British blood from end to end of the Empire, and that is the 
call of the Motherland. They may not always hearken to it, 
they may be loth to confess it, they will naturally give first place 
to the land they live in, but at the back of all things else the call 
of England, with its proud and ancient story, its glorious traditions, 
its passionate love of justice and true liberty, its lordship of the 
seas, its bugles resounding round the world, its honesty of purpose, 
rings unceasing in their ears. 

An ENGLISHMAN. 


ROUSSEAU OR BURKE? 


SHALL we, after counting heads at the next election, see installed 
at Westminster, not the old British Parliament we have known 
time out of mind, but a National Convention or omnipotent 
Single Chamber, its rulers determined every five years or less 
by popular suffrage? That is the question reduced to plain 
terms on which a Referendum to the ballot-box ought to be made, 
if the Swiss or American method of amending the Constitution 
were in vogue among us. But the Referendum does not find 
favour on this side of the Channel, and our question of a stand- 
ing or a falling State would be huddled away amid a thousand 
others ; or it would take a mere negative form, such as “‘ Have 
we not had enough of the House of Lords?” Thus, by putting 
one half of the problem and suppressing the other will the whole 
ear of Britain be shamefully abused. For this coming con- 
troversy hangs on great decisive alternatives which, if.we give 
them historical names, may be summed in a phrase, “‘ Rousseau 
or Burke?” And on them the Referendum should be taken. 

It matters little that our unread and untravelled electors 
attach no meaning to either name. Burke will live and exercise 
power while the principles to which he gave their deepest philo- 
sophical expression survive in the English State. And Rousseau 
cannot die until the experiment of pure democracy, sketched by 
him as the Plato of a new Republic, has run its course. Hitherto, 
despite Reform Bills extended almost to the limits of manhood 
suffrage, our Parliament has moved on the lines firmly fixed 
two hundred and twenty years ago. It was a tempered and 
balanced play of forces, yielding now in the Whig and again in 
the Tory direction, but the centre was always the same, tradi- 
tion or hereditary right, which made itself felt in all three Estates 
of the realm. If by a Constitution we understand checks and 
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reactions at home in a system, not inflicted upon it from outside, 
then England had one of the most admirable, for neither King, 
Lords, nor Commons could energise alone, but each element 
was swayed by the others and swayed them in turn. Hence the 
appearance of compromise, the distrust of theory, the slow and 
seemingly confused movements, vexing all parties alike, yet 
resulting in changes that did not shake to the ground a venerable 
edifice of laws and customs under which the Empire flourished. 
What we need to observe here is the natural growth of all this 
without any violent break (for the Great Rebellion was but an 
episode), and the freedom of action that only such growth can 
secure. Parliament, like the nation itself, was not a machine 
devised at one stroke or obeying a single impulse. It bore evi- 
dence by its complicated structure and its very anomalies of 
the adaptations it had successively undergone as times altered, 
but these were the fruits of experience, not of Utopian reasoning. 
The appeal was to history, to precedents, to facts, never to 
abstract notions of what man ought to be, but always to what 
Englishmen had been, to old Great Charters and more modern 
Bills of Rights. Our liberties are thus “made and moulded 
of things past.” Their classic exponent as well as their life- 
long defender was Edmund Burke. He, the foremost man of 
the Irish race, became the supreme political philosopher of 
England. He is not antiquated ; he cannot be thought obsolete 
either as an example or a warning in the crisis that has now 
fallen upon this country. I, for one, shall never be ashamed to 
learn from him how I should judge of contemporary politics 
and how I should vote concerning them. 

Rousseau is the antithesis of Burke. In character, morals, 
and views of life, we cannot imagine two men of real genius more 
sharply opposed. Burke, I say, comes down from old English, 
in other words from medieval and Catholic ages. Jean Jacques 
is the direct descendant of Calvin, the disciple (without knowing 
it) of Hobbes. He has taken the “ Leviathan” which that mild 
atheist called into being and made of it the absolute democratic 
state. That ‘‘ Bestia trionfante”’ which Giordano Bruno fore- 
saw is none other than the “ sovereign People ’’ whose dominion 
can never be taken away, or only by usurpation of tyrants. The 
social contract, resting on equality of all men, founded on their 
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surrender of life, liberty, possessions, to the Republic so con- 
stituted, is Rousseau’s invention, by which he supersedes the 
old order and leads up to the new. For him history spells slavery, 
prescription is injustice, and the State is the only source of right. 
Man had indeed natural rights, but he gave them up on entering 
into society, and all he has leftis the right ofinsurrection. While 
he remains a “ citizen” the State can do as it will with him; 
if he falls back into a “state of nature” all ties are dissolved 
and anarchy follows. Both series of consequences were ex- 
emplified in the Revolution of 1789. But revolutions do not 
last for ever; and the final stage, as we view it in France under 
the Convention, the Empire, the Third Republic, shows us the 
“Leviathan ” supreme above all classes, controlling life from 
the cradle to the grave by an “ oligarchy of officials,”” who do 
what seems good in their own eyes. Universal suffrage is merely 
a wheel in the machine; votes are manipulated from head- 
quarters by an all-embracing system of places for the loyal and 
of deprivation for those who dare to call their souls their own. 

So it is in France, so, with variations of detail, in the United 
States. The machine rules, the people, even the sovereign people, 
must obey. ‘‘ The pure idea of democracy,” wrote Stuart Mill, 
“*is the government of the whole people by the whole people, equally 
represented. Democracy, as commonly conceived and hitherto 
practised, is the government of the whole people by a mere 
majority of the people, exclusively represented.” But it is 
not so much as that if we take into account abstentions and 
forced votings in Latin or American nations. The “ paramount 
power of the citizen” is an empty sham; the “ caucus” governs 
and is responsible only to itself. In the popular House at Wash- 
ington, says Ostrogorski, “‘it has been aptly remarked that every 
interest is represented except the public interest.” And again, 
“Congress has ceased to be a deliberative assembly.” For the 
men who enter it are “slaves of the Machine and the boss.” 
When we turn to France the same spectacle of an oligarchy ruling 
in the name of a suffrage it exploits is there to dizzy and appal 
us. From the iniquities of ‘“‘ Panama” to the corrupt handling 
of Army and Navy revealed but not reformed, and down to the 
fraudulent liquidation of plundered Church property, the actors 
may change but the system is unalterable. If no such miracle 
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takes place as a return to freedom, to individual responsibility, 
to conscience and character in the elected as well as in the millions 
who are supposed to choose them, democracy in America, Ostro- 
gorski concludes, is doomed. But since like causes everywhere 
bring forth like effects, it will be doomed altogether, on this 
side of the Atlantic as on that; and a government of privilege 
held in the hands of machine-made and State-rewarded poli- 
ticians will be the last word of the “‘ Rights of the Man and the 
Citizen,” unless that miracle occurs. 

I am sorry that these things should be true; but I cannot 
resist the evidence pouring in from all quarters which proves 
them. The sovereign individual, says Ostrogorski, summing - 
up the condition of America, 


has no power over the choice of the men who govern in his name and by his 
authority; the nation and its rulers are separated ; Government is a monopoly ; 
it is in the hands of aclass which, without forming a caste, constitutes a distinct 
group; it is often wielded by a single man, who relies on that class and enjoys 
the power of an autocrat in spite of the republican forms of the State ; the bulk 
of the community endure this yoke with indifference or passively; . . . Govern- 
ment is at the beck and call of private interests ; legislation and administration 
are bought and sold; public office is virtually put up to auction. 

A “pathetic drama,” certainly, as this writer affirms; but 
one which can be paralleled in every feature from the so-called 
French Republic. I need not quote an array of witnesses to 
establish patent facts. It will be more to the purpose if we 
take note that American and French democracy both began 
with a written Constitution; that the rights of the individual 
are solemnly inscribed on its corner-stone; that the Senate 
has in each case high and limiting functions; that the President 
is no rot fainéant but is armed with executive powers which he 
can put forth in his own name; and that a Court of Appeal 
at Washington may nullify laws which it judges to be inconsistent 
with the fundamental compact. On paper these precautions 
are amply sufficient to protect freedom and to guarantee justice. 
Yet Henry George declared as emphatically as the philosopher 
whom we have cited that the American people had no more 
control over their Government than had the people of China. 
It is not forms that signify so much as forces, and forces are 
directed by the spirit of the laws, not by their dead letter. 

What, then, is the spirit of Rousseau? It has received a 
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name at its baptism of blood ; itis called Jacobinism. In France, 
its birthplace, Jacobinism lives and thrives; among Americans 
it assumes the shape of a tyrannical public opinion which it is 
treason to withstand, or of a despotic party-system dissent from 
which is punished by a thousand varieties of persecution. The 
Jacobin says with Gambetta, “ Liberty is for us”; and he will 
tolerate no “ mentality ” except that which is moulded on his 
creed, ‘“‘ Civic education ” shall rear up youth in a Spartan same- 
ness of ideas, habits, and submission to the ruling State-philo- 
sophy. The uniform which Kings put on their soldiers’ backs 
shall, under Jacobinism, become the vesture of the citizens’ 
minds. When that has been done, the individual will answer 
like a trained animal-to his master’s whip. One official mould 
stamps itself on school, university, press, parliament. It is an 
‘“‘ armed doctrine,” and woe betide dissenters from it! Catholics 
or mugwumps, they are flung outside the law. Their goods 
may be confiscated, their persons banished; at hand is Judge 
Lynch, who will give them short shrift and no absolution. But 
the State is always known as a democracy with its war-cry, “‘ Free- 
dom,” its gospel, “‘ Fraternity.” 

Burke was a spectator of the first act in this drama; he fore- 
told the sequel and denounced the catastrophe. Thanks to his 
“ Reflections,” his “ Thoughts on French Affairs,” his ‘“‘ Letters 
on a Regicide Peace,” the English nation was warned in time, 
and owr French Revolution has been delayed a hundred years. 
Any instalments of it, even when successfully brought in, have 
undergone a sea-change, and have not yet destroyed the older 
system in which they were incorporated. But they could not 
be devoid of effect and, “ like poison given to work a long time 
after,’ they are now actively conspiring towards a complete 
transformation of the body politic. It is more than a quarter 
of a century since Liberals of a philosophic turn—I mention 
Professor Goldwin Smith—remarked on the dangerous instability 
of British institutions, undermined by a sufirage constantly 
growing larger without new checks upon its action. As far 
back as 1861, Stuart Mill, the prince of thoughtful Radicals, 
uttered his fears in a tract for the times which is by no means 
out of date, “On Representative Government.” It was a pro- 
test against the “false democracy ” which substituted one class 
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for another, the “manual workers” for the “gentlemen of 
England,” in the seats of dominion, and which pretended that this 
was the aim of the Liberal movement. Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, 
each with his own gift of insight and eloquence, enlarged on the 
perils of a boundless democracy. Last of all, Herbert Spencer 
in “The Man versus the State,” renewed his life-long plea on 
behalf of natural evolution in preference to a bureaucratic and 
stereotyped model, created by narrow minds, which, if insisted 
upon, would make future progress impossible. 

We may suspect any one of these famous critics as a jaundiced 
observer ; we cannot reject them all. They unite in a common 
indictment of Rousseau and his method, however they are at — 
variance in language or even in principles; and if we read them 
carefully we shall discover that they each maintain some truth 
of which Burke held the secret and the philosophy. For he 
was no sectarian. I have always smiled at the witty perversion 
of his character which Goldsmith has left trailing over common 
opinion, “‘ Who to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 
Never did so ardent a politician distinguish more clearly between 
the interests of a mere faction and the good of the country at 
large. He is often charged with contradicting himself and 
denying his past in the whirlwind of 1789. He is reproached as 
a Whig traitor who turned Tory in his old age. But he was 
consistent all along to his central, self-balanced idea of the Con- 
stitution, in which Whig and Tory elements unite to form a 
living synthesis of rights and duties. This Burke understood 
better, perhaps, than Peel or Gladstone, neither of whom would 
have indulged the “total contempt for ancient institutions” 
loudly proclaimed by Rousseau’s followers. Burke was at all 
times both Liberal and Conservative, but never a Jacobin. The 
true “friend of humanity” who pleaded on behalf of India, 
who shook the Popery Laws in Ireland to their fall, who would 
not have free America subdued by British arms, he did not change 
his coat or his colour when he rose against arbitrary govern- 
ment masquerading as the rule of the people. His ingrained 
principles compelled him to ask: “‘Is pure democracy the only 
tolerable form?” Jacobins declared by the cannon’s mouth 
and the guillotine that it was the only just form ; that monarchy 
was usurpation and hierarchy treason. Could any disbeliever 
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in the “simple ” or “ unmixed ”’ polities, in “ absolute” govern- 
ment, whether of King, nobles, or commons, be expected to cry 
“* Hosanna ” when this portent of a National Assembly took to 
itself all the property, all the freedom, and all the souls of France, 
to do with them as it pleased? The splendour of Burke’s wis- 
dom shone out most brightly during that eclipse of law. He 
did, indeed, worship Reason, but it was a Divine Reason, full 
of equity, under which every man found his fitting place and 
no one class might regard another as “its proper prey.” The 
“* moral competence ” of government must always subject “ occa- 
sional will to permanent reason, and to the steady maxims of 
faith, justice, and fixed fundamental policy.” 

But now, what is One Chamber rule? In theory it reduces 
the constitution of the Kingdom to a “ problem of arithmetic.” 
Numbers, and numbers alone, are to decide the gravest questions, 
to decree laws of peace and war, of finance, education, property, 
religion, without control and without appeal. There is to be 
no veto, royal or even popular, to check its proceedings. When 
the House of Lords gets its mittimus and the House of Commons 
is left standing amid ruins, there will not be a power in the United 
Kingdom able to interfere with our new National Convention. 
Nay, before the Lords are sent to “‘ the tomb of all the Capulets,” 
if their veto is made suspensive on the plan put forward, a chance 
majority lasting for a couple of years could pass into law the 
absorption of land and capital by its own Executive, the dis- 
endowment of the Anglican Church, the confiscation of voluntary 
schools. It could alter the succession to the Crown or set up 
a Republic; and legally, where would be the redress? In two 
years any or all of these monstrous enactments might be carved 
in everlasting bronze, the whole of England’s “ inherited rights ” 
done away, and an “ignoble oligarchy ” made perpetual dictator 
to a helpless people. That which has befallen the French and 
the Americans would be repeated in this “‘ sceptred isle”; for 
the Jacobin is no respecter of national tradition; he is cosmo- 
polite in name and the most undiluted of party-tyrants in fact. 
When, at a meeting lately, Sir Rufus Isaacs told his audience 
that a delay of two years would be recommended before the 
Commons’ enactment, held over by the Lords’ suspensive veto, 
should have the force of law, a voice exclaimed, “‘ Two years is 
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too long.” I keep this voice for edification, as a gloss upon 
that other attributed to a leading Labour member, “ When I 
say public opinion, I mean the opinion of my class.” These are 
maxims that strike the keynote of a National Convention; we 
know now what we may expect from it at Westminster. Pro- 
perty, professional rank, education (scientific or literary), ancient 
names and public services, are to go for nothing. The majority 
of to-day, elected by the caucus which can best manipulate the 
labouring vote, is henceforth to be the only England. 

It is not often that a Constitution, especially one so complex 
as our own, lies open to destruction at a single stroke. Yet 
nothing less will be the effect of abolishing the Lords’ veto in the 
manner proposed. As Burke had noticed, even in the eighteenth 
century the Upper House relied for its power on the connecting 
links which united it to the Crown and the Commons. But this 
very weakness implied that it was the keystone of the arch. 
Now take that away by refusing it the veto on Bills sent up from 
the Commons and you create an absolutely new system, worse, 
if worse could be, than the French makeshift of 1791. Consider 
only this. You degrade the Lords into a registering machine, 
driven by that two-years’ clause which deprives resistance of 
all its efficacy. You set the King and the Commons face to face 
—the King whose veto is as dead as Queen Anne over against 
the Commons who, let the nation rage as furiously as it will, 
can manage to last over those same two years, and become if 
they choose a Long Parliament, not to be dissolved without its 
own consent. You have left no Court of Appeal from any measure 
which this majority chooses to pass. It holds Army, Navy and 
the whole civil service in the hollow of its hand. Your English 
interests may be sacrificed to a coalition ; your Church and State 
may be cast into unheard of shapes, despite the “‘ predominant 
partner,” in a tumult of Jacobinical reform. Local jealousies, 
national hatreds, class divisions, all struggling on the floor of the 
House, their partisans inlamed with tenfold zeal because one 
battle may be decisive, will assume the energy of factions; and 
Time, the moderator at present in a contest extending over years, 
will be disfranchised. No longer “considering our liberties 
in the light of an inheritance,” such a British Club of sansculottes 
would break every independent powe that stood in its way. 
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Never let us forget that Rousseau has bequeathed to his 
disciples not a method but a religion. It sets up Nature against 
History, abstract rights against prescription or inherited advan- 
tages, and equality of all men against any man’s qualities, be 
they as transcendent as they may. It is always a levelling princi- 
ple and cannot grant the inherent nobility of hero, saint or genius ; 
for if it did, we should see the justification of an order of things 
in which numbers are subject to wisdom, and the hierarchy of 
values, in other words, an organic Constitution, would return. 
Not one of the nations dwelling in these islands is really of the 
pure democratic creed. The “‘ absolute State’? would provoke 
rebellion in Dublin as in Edinburgh, when it acted up to its 
pretensions. But by an expedient so simple as taking away the 
Lords’ veto, it will be created. And then opposition to its ever- 
encroaching decrees may meet the fate of La Vendée. 

Is Burke, then, hostile to democracy ? Has he no feeling 
for the multitudes whose labour is their inheritance? Burke— 
one of the largest-hearted men that ever breathed—was he less 
compassionate than Jean Jacques, who sent his children to the 
Foundling Hospital? Is it not these Jacobins who would make 
a Foundling Hospital of society, who are destroying the home, 
and who talk as if the State alone were responsible for children ? 
Burke was not an enemy of the people, far from it. The view that 
he took of democracy lays down a distinction on which the future 
of this country, nay, of the modern world, must be decided. 
Democracy, in his judgment, was a part, but ought never to be the 
whole, of the English Constitution. It had its due place and func- 
tion in the State; but representing only one order of the people, 
and that chiefly engaged in manual toil, it could not aspire to 
govern without checks from other classes; for no class might 
do so. There is a vital difference between allowing a force to 
act in any system, and allowing it to act alone. Pure democracy 
will ever be pure tyranny. But the democratic element in a 
tempered state is another thing. When we vote for it with 
Burke we vote against the false democracy of Rousseau. How 
false, I have already shown. 


Those who are supreme over everything [says John Stuart Millin the volume 
already quoted], whether they be One, or Few, or Many, have no longer need 
af the arms of reason ; they can make their mere will prevail; and those who 
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cannot be resisted are usually far too well satisfied with their own opinions to be 
willing to change them, or to listen without impatience to any one who tells them 
that they are in the wrong. 


Under the Rousseau tyrannies public spirit dies away ; and 
“equality applied to minds,” if I may repeat a pregnant ex- 
pression of Tocqueville’s, is not calculated to foster original 
genius. Let me refer in passing to the denunciation by Taine 
of the French University system; and let me ask whether any 
world-shaking reform has been traced to the “‘ common school ” 
in America. The “machine,” employed whether to train youth 
or manhood, for cultivating the intellect or bringing out character, 


is merely impotent. Life comes from life, and the richer it is 


the more it rebels against the “‘ brute force of numbers.” 

“‘ Brute force ’—shall we vote to increase its brutality by 
superseding deliberation, second thoughts, deeper influences, 
the wholesome power of precedents? Shall there be no appeal 
* from Philip drunk to Phil'p sober ? Is political education so little 
advanced that our electors have never heard of the August night 
in 1789 when the gentlemen of France in a few short hours pulled 
their own house down over their heads? With manhood suffrage 
could not all the rights of property be transferred in an almighty 
House of Commons between sunset and cock-crow? Even before 
that consummation does not the Cabinet silence its own followers, 
and cut the nerves of argument on the stroke of the bell? It 
is not the Prime Minister of a caucus who needs larger powers, 
but the old English freedom that should be strengthened against 
him. Mr. James Bryce has pointed out the “ Fatalism of the 
Multitude ’ which blindly subdues them to a force they deem 
irresistible. Where under such conditions is any kind of pro- 
gress to be hoped for ? 

Instead, then, of casting from us the checks now available 
on government, we ought to look round for the most effective 
and add to their momentum. I say a serious thing; civilisa- 
tion in the true meaning of the word is at stake. England is 
not yet a Labour colony. It takes pride in a majestic past. 
It governs four hundred millions of men under all climates and 
of every condition. It may soon be called on to fight for its 
Empire. Is this a time to throw the Constitution into the melt- 
ing-pot, without so much as an alchemist’s recipe for extracting 
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gold from the débris of all we have hitherto valued ? And what 
is likely to be the outcome ? Those who cry, “ Abolish the veto, 
then reform,” know well that once the veto had gone, reform 
would be adjourned till the crack of doom. They cannot but 
feel that the issue lies between a House of Lords representing the 
more stable influences in our social organism, having, therefore, 
a real limiting power on the “ occasional will” of the majority, 
and a Sovereign Chamber which, in all but name, would be the 
English National Convention. We shall be warned that ‘“‘ Demos 
is King.” Be it so; the question arises immediately whether 
he is an absolute or a constitutional King. Not absolute, I say, 
unless freedom and culture, with religion thrown in, are to be 
confiscated at his good pleasure. If constitutional, show me the 
checks you put upon him. A two years of “ purgatory interval ” 
before his edicts bind? Two years, in which to annihilate an 
order of things which has lasted a thousand? And your magic 
rod of destruction, a bare majority got anyhow, on a geometric 
system devised in your own favour, passed by guillotine, making 
a revolution in ten days! But with Rousseau all this and more 
is possible. For his Republic has no need of historians or philoso- 
phers; it flies in the face of experience; it is a Utopia which 
turns out to be the Paradise of stock-jobbers, the golden realm 
of oil-kings, wheat-forestallers, cotton-speculators, of “ bosses ” 
and ward politicians, but the prison of a people with votes yet 
withoutinfluence. Iseem to have read of such thingsin the comic 
verses of a Greek satirist named Aristophanes, in the divine prose 
of an Athenian teacher named Plato. But I do not intend to 
vote for one whom Burke has happily termed the “‘ insane Socrates 
of the National Assembly.” I deprecate the sovereignty of 
Rousseau at Westminster. And if I must choose I prefer the 
House of Lords. Reformlits'members by all means; make it, 
as Mill advises, the “‘ House of Statesmen ;” but leave it a reality 
and respect the Constitution. 


WILLIAM BarrRY. 


LYTTELTON AS MAN OF LETTERS 


READERS who are accustomed to the milder methods of modern 
criticism would be interested to consult the Quarterly Review for — 
1847 on the Memoirs and Correspondence of George, Lord 
Lyttelton. Macaulay, it may be remembered, was in the habit 
of robustiously ‘‘ dusting the jackets ” of some of those who were 
submitted to his régime in the Edinburgh. But the manner of his 
rival in the buff organ—it was, of course, the redoubtable and 
Right Honourable John Wilson Croker—wellnigh warrants the 
employment of a more ferocious transatlantic figure. He “just 
wipes the floor” with his unfortunate victim, whose minutest 
errors seem to have been inspected through a magnifier cf 
what Sam Weller calls “ hextra power.” ‘ Loose and incoherent 
style,” “blunder, ignorance, misstatement, and bad taste,” 
“slovenly piece of biography,” ‘‘ most imbecile and bungling 
of compilations ’—these are some of the flowers of speech which 
the terrible “Rigby” scatters bentgno cornu. Whether the 
Memoirs suffered materially from this barbarous usage, we know 
not. But there are no traces of a second edition in the British 
Museum Catalogue; and as the book not only contains much 
valuable material but apparently constitutes the only “life” of 
Lyttelton, it may be pardonable to revert to its subject. Perhaps 
it would be more exact to say a part of its subject, since Lyttelton, 
as a political figure, would now be difficult to revive. It is true 
that he was the sometime favourite of Frederick Prince of Wales; 
the friend and connection of the elder Pitt ; the “‘ declared enemy ” 
of Sir Robert Walpole. But he was neither an eminent speaker 
nor a great administrator (as Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
was notoriously overparted) ; and when, at seven-and-forty, he 


“rested (as Johnson says) from political turbulence in the House 
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of Lords,” he had added no memorable name to the annals of 
English statecraft. Luckily—in Johnson’s words once more— 
** politicks did not so much engage him as to withhold his thoughts 
from things of more importance.” He wrote Persian Letters 
(after Montesquieu) ; he wrote Dialogues of the Dead (after Lucian) ; 
both of which found an honourable place in Harrison’s British 
Classicks. He wrote a compact and closely reasoned pamphlet 
on the Conversion of St. Paul; he wrote an extraordinarily 
conscientious and laborious History of Henry II. He also com- 
posed a sufficient number of minor poems to secure his admission 
to those wonderful Lives of the Poets which tolerated Stepney and 
Fenton while they gave grudging praise to Milton and Gray. He 
was the patron and friend of Fielding and Thomson; he was 
“ironed” by Chesterfield, and he was libelled by Smollett. 
These things—it is submitted—are distinctions which should 
serve to justify some passing inquiry into his personality as a 
man of letters. 

The eldest of the six sons of Sir Thomas Lyttelton, Bart., of 
Hagley, in Worcestershire, he was born on January 17, 1709, his 
mother being a daughter of Sir Richard Temple of Stowe, after- 
wards Pope’s Lord Cobham. He was educated at Eton, where he 
was an oppidan, which means that the books contain no records 
of him. But as we now know his contemporary Fielding was there 
in 1721-2, it is probable that, being somewhat younger, he began 
to attend about this date. Other of his contemporaries were 
William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, whose elder brother, 
Thomas Pitt of Boconnoc, eventually married Lyttelton’s sister ; 
Charles Hanbury, later known as Sir Hanbury Williams, and 
Henry Fox, first Lord Holland. Gilbert West, Lyttelton’s 
cousin, had probably quitted Eton before he arrived there, as 
West matriculated at Christ Churchin March 1722. According to 
Johnson, Lyttelton was early distinguished for ability, so much 
so that his exercises were “‘ recommended as models to his school- 
fellows.” He is also stated to have sketched, if not elaborated, 
at Eton some of his best verses, the “Soliloquy of a Beauty in 
the Country,” which certainly exhibits unusual maturity for a lad 
of seventeen, which was his age when he went up to Oxford. 
It has obvious affinities with Pope’s earlier epistle to Teresa 
Blount on leaving Town. “ Ah, what avails it,” sighs the heroine, 
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“to be young and fair:” “To move with negligence, to dress 
with care ?” 

With every grace of nature or of art, 

We cannot break one stubborn country heart ; 

The brutes, insensible, our powers defy : 

To love, exceeds a squire’s capacity. 


She is evidently terribly bored : 


In stupid indolence my life is spent, 

Supinely calm, and dully innocent : 

Unblest I wear my useless time away ; 

Sleep (wretched maid !) all night, and dream all day ; 
Now with mamma at tedious whist I play ; 

Now without scandal drink insipid tea ; 

Or in the garden breathe the country air, 

Secure from meeting any tempter there! 


all of which unmistakably indicates what has been excellently 
called the “‘ intolerable ennui of a waveless calm ” ; and from one 
of the author’s later letters to his father, perhaps not inaccurately 
reproduces some of the domestic routine of Hagley. But though 
headed in his works “Written at Eaton School,” the verses were 
not published for many years, and were doubtless revised in the 
interval, 

Lyttelton matriculated at Christ Church in February 1726. 
There is no record of his university life; and he left Oxford in a 
couple of years, without taking a degree. It is possible that 
many of his poems belong to this procreant time; but the only 
published piece, Blenheim, i.e. the palace not the battle, appeared 
in 1728. Its Miltonic blank verse has no particular merit, and it 
neither rivals Addison nor Philips. But it pleased the “ terrible 
Old Sarah ” whom it likened indirectly to Eve, which may cer- 
tainly be accepted as evidence of imagination. By the time it 
was in type the author was already well advanced in the regulation 
Grand Tour. His first tarrying-place was Lunéville in the then 
independent Duchy of Lorraine. But despite letters of intro- 
duction from Sir Robert Walpole to the Prince de Craon, and 
despite the civilities of the reigning Duke, Lyttelton speedily 
wearied of his environment. In the leading amusements, hunting 
and the interminable quadrille, he took no part; the English 
residents were an “ unimproving society ” who would not let 
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him learn French, while the hidebound punctilio of a petty 
court was intolerable to one who by nature was unusually absorbed 
and absent. He consequently obtained his father’s leave to 
move to Soissons where a congress was then engaged in the 
negotiations which, a year later, ended in the Treaty of Seville. 
One of the English plenipotentiaries was Stephen Poyntz, formerly 
Envoy to Sweden, with whom he became domesticated, and to 
some extent instructed in matters diplomatic. What was more, 
he began to make rapid progress in French, writing frequently in 
that language to his father. He was in Paris at the general 
jubilation for the birth of the Dauphin on September 4, 1729. 
“The expressions of their [the Parisians’] joy,” he says, “are 
admirable: one fellow gives notice to the publick, that he designs 
to draw teeth for a week together on the Pont Neuf gratis.” * 
From Soissons he passed in the following October to Geneva, 
stopping on his way, like every one else, at the Convent of the 
Chartreuse. Then he went on to Turin, Genoa, Venice, and 
Rome, from which place his last letter is dated in May 1730. His 
correspondence has little of the incidents of travel—indeed, he 
specially disclaims the keeping of a journal and the copying of 
inscriptions. But one of his letters, written from Lyons in October 
1729, contains a careful sketch of the state of France under 
the young King Louis XV. and his minister Cardinal Fleury—a 
sketch which, by its references to the abject slavery of the people, 
the swarms of idle ecclesiastics, the demands of military service, 
the chimerical class distinctions, and the grinding poverty of the 
country in general, seems, even at this early date, to anticipate 
and presage the coming storm of revolution. 

In a rhymed epistle written from Paris to Dr. Ayscough, 
Lyttelton had already not inaptly sketched the contemporary 
French characteristics : 


A nation here I pity and admire, 

Whom noblest sentiments of glory fire, 

Yet taught, by custom’s force, and bigot fear, 

To serve with pride, and boast the yoke they bear 
Whose nobles, born to cringe, and to command, 
In courts a mean, in camps a generous band ; 
From each low tool of power, content receive 
Those laws, their dreaded arms to Europe give 


* Letter of September 8 [1729]. 
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Whose people (vain in want, in bondage blest ; 
Though plunder’d, gay ; industrious, though opprest) 
With happy follies rise above their fate. 

The jest and envy of each wiser state.* 


This was not the writer’s only production in verse during the 
Grand Tour. In the same year he addressed a commendatory 
epistle to his friend Mr. Poyntz; and from Rome he sent, through his 
father, another to Pope. In this, after some prefatory commenda- 
tion, the spirit of Virgil is invoked to dissuade Pope from Satire— 
“the least attractive” of the Muses. Upon this matter Lyttelton 
had already delivered himself in an earlier letter. “ [am sorry he 
wrote the Dunciad,” he says; and in sending the poem to Sir © 
Thomas, he refers to “ the good piece of advice” he has ventured 
to give, he hopes opportunely. If not taken, it was, at all events, 
not taken amiss, for Pope made several subsequent references to 
his young friend, all of them kind. Moreover, in the Progress of 
Love, four eclogues which Lyttelton printed in 1732, he even 
condescended to correct those performances. But they are not 
the poet’s masterpieces; and belong distinctly—as much as their 
model, Pope’s own Pastorals—to the artificial growths of Parnassus. 
One can well imagine old Johnson blinking scornfully into that 
sham Arcadia, with its Delias and Damons. They “cant,” he 
says, ‘“‘ of shepherds and flocks, and crooks dressed with flowers ”’ 
—things which, to be sure, were never to be encountered in Fleet 
Street. Lyttelton is far betterin the “ Advice to a Lady,” of a year 
earlier. This is full of good sense, although the superior tone 
assumed by “‘ mere man,” if approved by Dorothy Osborne or 
Mary Evelyn, would scarcely commend itself in the present day : 

Let e’en your prudence wear the pleasing dress 

Of care for him, and anxious tenderness. 

From kind concern about his weal or woe, 

Let each domestick duty seem to flow. 

The household sceptre if he bids you bear, 

Make it your pride his servant to appear : 


_ Endearing thus the common acts of life, 
The mistress still shall charm him in the wife, 


* After transcribing this passage in its place it was pleasant to find that it 
had been selected for commendation by no less a personage than Voltaire. 
‘* ‘These verses,” he wrote to Lyttelton in May 1750, ‘‘ deserve a good translator, 
aud they should be learn’d by every Frenchman,” 
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And wrinkled age shall unobserv’d come on, 
Before his eye perceives one beauty gone ; 

E’en o’er your cold, your ever-sacred urn, 

His constant flame shall unextinguish’d burn.” 


From the last couplet the poet evidently expected the pattern 
spouse to predecease her husband, an arrangement which would 
scarcely have found favour with the excellent Mrs. Bennet of 
Pride and Prejudice. Johnson justly praises the “Advice to a 
Lady” but it is not difficult to understand how its somewhat 
tutorial note prompted the witty summary, or “ pocket version,” 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu: 

Be plain in dress, and sober in your diet : 

In short, my deary, kiss me and be quiet. 

Unless we class Lyttelton’s letters as prose works, his earliest 
published effort in this way was a “little treatise” entitled 
Observations on the Infe of Cicero, which appeared in 1731, and 
passed through two editions. Joseph Warton, who knew the 
author, thought highly of this essay ; and indeed, preferred its 
** dispassionate and impartial character of Tully ” to those later 
and more pretentious volumes of Conyers Middleton which Lord 
Hervey so carefully purged of ‘“‘ low words and collegiate phrases.” * 
But Lyttelton’s first prose production of importance is the Letters 
from a Persian in England to his Friend at Ispahan. These, some 
of which from a sentence in his opening letter to his father must 
have been sketched before he went abroad, are avowed imitations 
of Montesquieu, whom he had known in England previous to 
1734, to which date the majority of them probably belong. 
According to Warton, in later life their author felt they contained 
“principles and remarks which he wished to retract and alter,” 
and he would willingly have withdrawn them from his works. 
But nescit vox missa revert : and the booksellers did not let them 
die, for all their evidences of that “spirit of Whiggism ” which his 
continental experiences of arbitrary power had confirmed, and 
which made him, on his return, the favourite of the Prince of 
Wales and the sworn foe of his father’s patron, Walpole. For the 
rest, they present much the same features as most of the imitations 

* Acting upon a polite suggestion of Middleton, Lyttelton afterwards 


returned to this subject in some Observations on the Roman History which 
are included in vol, i. of the third edition of his Works, 1776. 
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prompted by Montesquieu’s famous book. The author visits 
the various places of amusement, marvels at the sensuous effem- 
inacy of the Italian Opera, the brutalities of the bear-garden, the 
forlorn condition of the poor debtor, the craze for cards, the 
prevalence of intrigue, the immorality of stage plays—and so 
forth. Other letters deal with political corruption, the humours 
of elections, the inequality of Parliamentary representation, the 
apathy of the clergy. Some of the points raised are still in debate, 
as the functions of the House of Lords and the shortcomings of 
a too exclusively classical education. In the thirty-eighth letter 
there is an illustration, which, whether borrowed or not, has 
become popular. Speaking of the supplies granted by the Commons 
to the Government, it is said “ that when these gifts are most 
liberal, they have a natural tendency, like plentiful exhalations 
drawn from the earth, to fall again upon the place from whence 
they came.” Elsewhere, there is a compliment to Pope: 

We have a very great poet now alive, who may boast of one glory to which 
no member of the French Academy can pretend, viz., that he never flattered 
any man im power, but has bestowed immortal praises upon those whom, for 


fear of offending men in power, if they had lived in France, under the same 
circumstances, no poet would have dared to praise. 


Pope must have recollected this when, two years later, he spoke 
in the Imitations of Horace of “young Lyttelton” as “ still true 
to Virtue and as warm as true.” It is perhaps a natural thing 
to contrast the Persian Letters with the later Citizen of the World ; 
and to wonder why one is forgotten and the other remembered. 
The reason is not far to seek. If Goldsmith’s book had been no 
more than the observations of an intelligent and educated spec- 
tator, it would scarcely be the classic it remains. But the Citizen 
has humour and fancy and genius, of which there is nothing in 
Lyttelton. His portraits of his father (letter xxxvi.), and of 
Bishop Hough of Worcester (letter lvi.), already celebrated in 
the Epistle to Ayscough, are filial and friendly ; but they are not 
the “ Man in Black,” or the unapproachable “ Beau Tibbs.” 
The most to be said of the Persian Letters is, that they are common- 
sense comments on contemporary ethics, politics and philosophy ; 
and that, for so young a man, they are exceptionally mature. 

The Persian Letters appeared in 1735; and up to that date 
Lyttelton’s metrical productions, subsequent to the “Advice to a 
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Lady,” had been confined to versions of Horace and Tibullus, and 
conventional invocations of a real or imaginary “ Delia,” one of 
which last with the burden “‘ Tell me, my heart, if this be love ?” 
should have been popular as a song. To this period also belongs 
an epigram (in the Greek sense) which has found its way into some 
of the anthologies : 


None without hope e’er lov’d the brightest fair : 
But Love can hope, where Reason would despair. 


Trom 1735, however, until his marriage seven years later to Miss 
Lucy Fortescue, most of his poetry was addressed to this lady, 
and several of the pieces, though purely occasional, have a grace 
which seems born of genuine impulse. A little octave, too, of 
this date, addressed to Gilbert West, of Wickham, is justly com- 
mended by Mr. Courthope as exhibiting something of the simplicity 
which was to be a leading feature of the coming Nature-worship. 
Lyttelton’s wife, to whom he was devotedly attached, died in 
January 1747; and what was generally accounted his best poem 
is the long monody he consecrated to her memory. Of this, the 
best latter-day report must be that, like the obsequious curate’s 
egg, it is “‘ excellent in parts.” Gray, a critic from whom, in any 
age, it is difficult to differ, regarded it as at times “ too stiff and 
poetical,” by which latter epithet he no doubt meant to depre- 
cate the employment, in a piece aiming above all at unfeigned 
expression, of classical accessory and conventional ornament. 
‘* Nature and sorrow, and tenderness, are the true genius of such 
things, ”’ he wrote unanswerably to Walpole—and these he found 
in some degree, particularly in the fourth stanza, which every one 
consequently quotes after him. But that which immediately 
follows, its awkward closing couplet excepted, is nearly as good : 
O shades of Hagley, where is now your boast ? 
Your bright inhabitant is lost. 
You she preferr’d to all the gay resorts 
Where female vanity might wish to shine, 
The pomp of cities, and the pride of courts. 
Her modest beauties shunn’d the publick eye: 
To your sequester’d dales 
And flower-embroider’d vales 
From an admiring world she chose to fly : 
With Nature there retir’d, and Nature’s God, 
The silent paths of wisdom trad, 
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And banish’d every passion from her breast, 
But those, the gentlest and the best, 

Whose holy flames with energy divine 

The virtuous heart enliven and improve, 

The conjugal and the maternal love. 


With the death of Mrs. Lyttelton has sometimes been connected 
her husband’s next prose work, the pamphlet entitled Observations 
on the Conversion and Apostleship of St. Paul ; and it is perhaps 
not an unreasonable conjecture that his bereavement should 
have turned his thoughts in more serious directions. But from 
a letter which he addressed to Thomson the poet in May 1747, it 
is clear that the Observations were composed several months before 
Mrs. Lyttelton died. 


“T writt it” [the pamphlet] he says, “in Kew Lane [where Thomson 
lived] last year, and I writt it with a particular view to your satisfaction. You 
have therefore a double right to it, and I wish to God it may appear to you as 


convincing as it dves to me, and bring you to add the faith to the heart of a 
Christian.” 


This is not inconsistent with the statement made in the opening 
lines that the Observations arose out of a late discussion with 


Gilbert West, in which Lyttelton had contended that the con- 
version and apostleship of St. Paul alone, taken by themselves, 
were sufficient to prove Christianity a divine revelation, though 
it perhaps supports Johnson’s allegation in West’s life that “ at 
Wickham, Lyttelton received that conviction which produced 
his Dissertation on St. Paul.” What seems to have happened 
is this. Both West and his cousin, having come in early life 
under the influence of Bolingbroke and Lord Cobham, had felt 
difficulties of belief. West, indeed, admitted that for a season he 
had actually gone over to the hostile camp; but Lyttelton, he 
declared, had made “little or no progress in those pernicious 
principles.” However, about 1746, they had both been attentively 
studying the “evidences and doctrines of Christianity.” In 
West’s case, these investigations produced his Observations on 
the Resurrection, which appeared in December 1746, and were 
followed in 1747 by Lyttelton’s Observations on the Conversion of 
St. Paul, both of which works long retained a distinguished place 
in theological literature. But it is with Lyttelton’s that we are 
here most concerned. Warburton thought it “the noblest and 
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most masterly argument for the truth of Christianity that any 
age had produced”; while Johnson declared, with equal fervour, 
that it was “a treatise to which infidelity had never been able 
to fabricate a specious answer.” West’s far bulkier book pro- 
cured him an Oxford Doctorate of Laws; and from Spence’s 
Anecdotes we learn that Lyttelton was concurrently offered a 
similar distinction. But he declined it on the ground that 
his work was anonymous, contenting himself with the com- 
mendations of his friends, and the heartfelt gratification of his 
father. 

By his father’s death in 1751, he became Sir George; and five 
years later, with the break-up of the Newcastle ministry, he 
was created Baron Lyttelton of Frankley, near Hagley. This ends 
his official life as a politician; and his chief literary productions 
during the seventeen years which remained to him were three in 
number. The first is a couple of letters, included in the third 
volume of his works, describing a visit to Wales in 1756, and 
addressed to that notorious Archibald Bower whose dishonest 
History of the Popes was exposed by Goldsmith’s “scourge of 
impostors,’ Dr. Douglas. Lyttelton, however, if he did not 
believe Bower, seems to have thought better of him than most 
people, and could never be induced to disown him. The chief 
merit of the letters is their note of genuine enthusiasm for natural 
beauty. The Dialogues of the Dead, his next work, is avowedly 
reminiscent of Lucian, Fénelon and Fontenelle; but it is his best 
effort, for all that Walpole profanely called it Dead Dialogues ; 
and despite Landor and the admirable New Lucian of the late 
Henry Duff Traill, may still be read with interest. What par- 
ticular dispraise Johnson intended to convey by saying that the 
dialogues are “rather effusions than compositions” must depend 
on some subtle distinction between pouring and mixing which 
escapes us; but they are certainly fluent and clear, and could 
only have been “ effused”’ by a writer of exceptional taste and 
scholarship. To-day some of the shades evoked are more than 
shadowy. But it is still good to read of the Roz Soled discoursing 
with Peter the Great on their relative systems of sovereignty; 
to listen to staunch old Chancellor Oxenstiern upbraiding Christina 
of Sweden for abdicating the throne of Gustavus Adolphus in 
order, to consort with a parcel of painters and poetasters; and to 
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marvel at Apicius and the epicuro Dartineuf (Dodsley’s master 
and Pope’s ham-pie “ Darty”) comparing the merits of the 
muraena of Juvenal with the Severn lamprey, or smacking ghostly 
lips over the apolaustic gulosities of Lucullus and Asopus the 
player. Dartineuf and Apicius are finally regretting that they had 
lived too early for West Indian turtle, when they are roughly recalled 
by Mercury to the virtues of “‘ black broth ” and an appetite. As 
might be expected, several of the dialogues turn upon literary topics. 
There is an edifying discourse between “ Dr. Swift” and “ Mr. 
Addison,” touching the curious freak of fortune which made one 
a divine and the other a minister of State, with some collateral 
digression on their relative forms of humour; there is another 
between Locke the dogmatiser and Baylethe doubter. Virgil and 
Horace interchange compliments until they are interrupted by the 
creaking pedantries of Scaliger, who has to be summarily put in 
his proper place by a reminder from the wand of the shepherd 
of souls. But the longest and ablest colloquy is between Boileau 
and Pope, who review the literature of their respective countries. 
This was a theme in which Lyttelton was at home. What is 
said of Shakespeare and Moliére, of Milton and Pope’s Homer, 
of the true function of history, of the new French comédie mizte, 
is unanswerable, while the sentiment with which Pope winds 
up, might stand for a definition of intellectual entente cordiale : 


I would have them [the French] be perpetual competitors with the English 
in manly wit and substantial learning. But let the competition be friendly. 
There is nothing which so contracts and debases the mind as national envy. 


True wit, like true virtue, naturally loves its own image, in whatever place it 
is found.* 


One result of the Dialogues of the Dead was to embroil the 
author with some of the living. Voltaire, writing in English—with 
a profusion of “j’s” for “i’s ”—warmly contested the allegation 
placed in the mouth of Pope (Dialogue xiv., p. 134) that he had 
been banished France on account of his writings. He pointed 
out with much ill-concealed irritation that, although he enjoyed 
“a little country house near Geneva,” his manors (of Ferney and 
Tourney) were situate in France, and that he had never been 


* Walpole says that by Pericles, Lyttelton figured Pitt ; and by Penelope, 
his first wife, Lucy Fortescue. 
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exiled.* He signed himself ‘‘ Gentleman of the King’s Chamber.” 
and dated from “ my castle of Tornex [Tourney] in Burgundy.” 
Lyttelton replied in conciliatory terms; and Voltaire—this time 
from “ his castle of Ferney ”—rejoined by asking that a contra- 
diction should be printed, in terms which he suggested. The offend- 
ing passage, however, disappeared entirely from the Lyttelton’s 
edition of 1765. But as “Sylvanus Urban,” printing the corre- 
spondence, did not fail to observe, Voltaire’s tenacious insistence 
on his social status and possessions contrasted oddly with his 
former censure of Congreve’s vanity in wishing to be regarded as 
a gentleman rather than a writer.t Another objector, at a later 
date, was John Wesley, who, although he professed himself in 
hearty agreement with great part of Lyttelton’s book, was much 
exercised by the statement of Mercury, in the dialogue between 
Addison and Swift, that the Methodists, Moravians and Hutchin- 
sonians were a strange brood spawned by “ Martin ’—that is, 
Martin Luther—in Swift’s Tale of a Tub. “Is this language,” 
he asks indignantly in his Diary for August 1770, “for a noble- 
man or a porter?” And he goes on to question whether his 
lordship really knew any more of the matter than he had learned 
from the caricatures of Bishops Lavington and Warburton. His 
anger was pardonable. But Lyttelton would probably have 
contended that he spoke dramatically, and was not responsible 
for Mercury’s bad manners. As a matter of fact, he was suspected 
of being more in favour of Methodism than against it. 

Lyttelton’s magnum opus—great by its quantity rather than 
its quality—was his long-incubated History of Henry II. Origin- 
ally designed for the service of the Prince of Wales, he had been 
collecting material for it as early as 1741, but his progress, being 
interrupted by politics, was intermittent. 

The little Jeisure I have at present for writing [he wrote to Doddridge six 
years later] will, I believe, be taken up in finishing my history of. King Henry 
the Second, of which four books are already written, and I have two more to 
write... . I am far from thinking, I have writt it so well as it might be 


written, but of this I am sure—that I have done it more justice than they 
[our historians ”], were it only in the pains I have tukén to get all the 


* Technically this was true, but he could not return to Paris. He had 
cleverly purchased land on either side of the frontier near Geneva, and thus 
secured to himself retreats both in France and Switzerland. 

t Letters Concerning the English Nation, 1733, pp. 188-9, 
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information that contemporary authors could give me upon the subject, which 
as yet no others have done. 

So much pains did he take that it was eight years more before 
he managed to go to press; and even then the whole book “ was 
printed twice over, a great part of it three times, and many sheets 
four or five times.” What Johnson calls his “‘ ambitious accuracy ” 
made him employ a punctuator, at increased cost to himself, and 
with the astounding result that the third edition comprised no 
fewer than nineteen pages of errata. It may be that some of this 
meticulous desire to be correct was prompted by fear of Smollett 
and the Critical Review; but it was obviously subversive of 
spontaneity, and could not fail to attract the persiflage of mockers 
like Walpole. ‘“ His [Lyttelton’s] Henry II. raises no more 
passion than Burn’s Justice of Peace,” this reader said; and he 
had earlier expressed the opinion that the dread of present and 
future critics made Lyttelton’s works “so insipid that he had 
better not have written them at all.” To Lyttelton, nevertheless, 
he praised the first instalment. In 1771 the book was finished, 
the first three volumes having then gone into three editions, 
which indicates a certain popularity. The two leading historians, 
however, were not enthusiastic. Hume sneered at it; and 
Gibbon, who reviewed it in the Memoires littéraires de la Grande 
Britagne, says in his Autobiography that it was “ not illuminated 
by a ray of genius.” But in his actual review, while refusing to 
the author the praise due to Robertson and Hume, he gives him 
the credit of being a “ bon citoyen,” a “ savant trés éclairé” and 
an “‘écrivain exact et impartial.” Possibly the modern school of 
historians would do greater justice to Lyttelton’s minute and 
conscientious method. Hallam quotes Henry II. repeatedly ; 
and the author of the Short History of England calls it a “ full and 
sober account of the time.” 

As a politician and statesman, Lyttelton was naturally well 
known to many prominent contemporaries. But to speak here 
of Pitt or Bolingbroke, of Warburton or Horace Walpole, would 
occupy too large a space; and it must suffice in this connection 
to single out three or four exclusively literary figures to whom 
he stood in the special light either of intimate or patron. With 
Pope, who praised him more than once in print, he had been 
acquainted before the Grand Tour; and Pope, as we have seen, 
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had corrected his Pastorals. When later Lyttelton, succeeding 
Bubb Dodington, became the Prince of Wales’s secretary, Pope 
was gradually drawn into the Leicester House circle. Both the 
secretary and his royal master made frequent visits to Twicken- 
ham; and there were records, on urns and garden seats, of Pope’s 
sojourns at Hagley. One of these described him as “ the sweetest 
and most elegant of English poets, the severest chastiser of vice, 
and the most persuasive teacher of wisdom.” As far as one can 
gauge Pope’s complex nature, he seems to have been genuinely 
attracted to his young admirer. ‘“‘ Few have or ought to have so 
great a share of me,” he writes in 1736; and Lyttelton retorting 
iour years later in the House of Commons to Henry Fox’s taunt 
that he consorted with an “ unjust and licentious lampooner,” 
replied proudly that he regarded Pope’s friendship as an honour. 
It was to Lyttelton that Pope said on his death-bed: ‘‘ Here am 
I dying of a hundred good symptoms ” ; and to Lyttelton he left 
by will four marble busts of poets which the Prince had given him 
in 1739 for his library. These, representing Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Dryden, were still at Hagley when Carruthers wrote 
Pope’s life. 

Another visitor to Lyttelton’s Worcestershire home was the 
genial and indolent author of The Seasons, for whom he cherished 
a regard even greater than that which linked him to the pontiff 
of the eighteenth-century Parnassus.* He must have known 
Thomson for some years previous to his first appearance at Hagley, 
for he had already secured him a small pension from the Prince 
of Wales. But in August 1743 we find Thomson domiciled at 
Hagley, rejoicing in its “quite enchanting” park, and in the 
superiority of the “ Muses of the great simple country” to 
the “little fine-lady Muses” of his own Richmond Hill. With 
Lyttelton’s aid he corrected The Seasons for the new edition of 
1744, adding, in Spring, a description of Hagley, an address to 
Lyttelton, and references to that “loved Lucinda,” whom, two 
years earlier, Lyttelton had brought home to his father’s house. 
Lyttelton it was who procured for Thomson the sinecure appoint- 
ment of Surveyor-General of the Leeward Islands ; and, as we have 


* The question of Lyttelton’s literary relations with Thomson is exhaus- 
tively and conclusively treated in Mr, G, C, Macaulay’s excellent monograph 
yn Thomson in tue “ bien of Lotieus ” series, 1908, 
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seen, it was under Thomson’s roof that the Conversion of St. Paul 
was penned. Whether Lyttelton was responsible for eight out of 
the nine lines describing Thomson in the Castle of Indolence is 
doubtful ; but it is certain that the poet depicted his Hagley host 
in the stanza beginning 


Another guest * there was, of sense refined, 
Who felt each worth, for every worth he had ; 
Serene yet warm; humane yet firm his mind, 
As little touched as any man’s with bad : 

Him through their inmost walks the Muses lad, 
To him the sacred love of nature lent, 

And sometimes would he make our valley glad— 


though he could not persuade himself to reside there permanently. 
Poor, perspiring Thomson, “more fat”—in his own words— 
“than bard beseems,” did not survive his best poem many months. 
But his friend’s regard followed him beyond the grave; and 
in Lyttelton’s prologue to Thomson’s posthumous tragedy of 
Coriolanus occurs the oft-quoted couplet crediting its author 
with 

Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 

One line which dying he could wish to blot. 


To a third poet, who also contributed his “ melodious tear ” 
to Thomson’s memory, both Lyttelton and Thomson occasionally 
paid visits. In Halesowen parish, not many miles away, lived 
Shenstone, whose Judgment of Hercules had been addressed to 
Lyttelton, and who was gradually turning his paternal farm at 
the Leasowes into a paradise of inscribed urns and landscape 
gardening. Indeed, if we are to believe contemporary tittle- 
tattle, the laurels of the Leasowes affected the sleep of Hagley. 
But we care nothing for gossip in thisinstance. Shenstone, 
moreover—whose likings have been described as “ tepid ”— 
seems to have been more a neighbourly acquaintance than a close 
intimate ; and we turn from his to another name with which that 
of Lyttelton is more definitely connected. Fielding, as short- 
lived as Thomson, had been Lyttelton’s school-mate at Eton. 
Yet save for a reference to Lyttelton in Fielding’s True Greatness, 
until the period which followed the first Mrs. Fielding’s death, we 
hear little of their relations, although Fielding expressly, both in 


* That is—at the Castle of Indolence, 
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a letter congratulating Lyttelton on his second marriage,* and in 
the “ Dedication” of Tom Jones, makes reference to Lyttelton’s 
past good offices. ‘‘ To you, sir,” he writes, “it is owing that this 
History was ever begun. It was by your Desire that I first thought 
of such a Composition. . . . I partly owe to you my Existence 
during great Part of the Time which I have employed in composing 
it.” Itis also known that Lyttelton was instrumental in obtaining 
for him that office of Middlesex magistrate in which he ended his 
days. Whether he was much at Hagley cannot be directly affirmed, 
though he probably stayed there occasionally during the progress 
of his masterpiece. But the only positive evidence of his com- 
merce with its owner outside London is the record of the reading 
of Tom Jones in manuscript to Lyttelton, Pitt (afterwards Lord 
Chatham), and Sanderson Miller the architect, at Radway Gange, 
the house of the last-named, near Edge Hill, in Warwickshire. 
Lyttelton’s benefactions to Fielding were acknowledged by 
their recipient with all the generosity of gratitude that character- 
ised him. But Lyttelton was not equally fortunate in every case 
where he desired to assist. Smollett, for example, arriving from 
Glasgow in all the ardour of youthful talent with a tragedy in 
its pocket, applied to him for his interest. To get The Regicide 
acted, however, was beyond the power of patronage; and though 
Lyttelton doubtless did what he could, he was unsuccessful. In 
revenge, the disappointed author brought him into Roderick 
Random as Earl Sheerwit, “a Maecenas in the nation ”’—an 
indignity subsequently aggravated by the portrait of Gosling 
Scrag, patron of letters, in Peregrine Pickle. What was worse 
still, in the same novel Smollett allowed himself to perpetrate a 
very miserable parody of the “ Monody,” which had certainly 
enough of sincerity to deserve the respect due toitstheme. For 
these and other exhibitions of bad temper, Smollett’s better 
judgment eventually made apology, both in the later editions of 
Pickle, and in his History—apology which now serves chiefly to 


* Lyttelton married again; but, as Johnson says curtly, “the experiment 
was unsuccessful,” 

t Rambles Round Edge Hills, by the Rev. George Miller, 1896, pp. 16-17. 
Sanderson Miller, it is here stated, designed the alterations made by Lyttelton 
at Hagley in 1759-60. He was also responsible for an earlier “ ruined castle,” 
which (according to Walpole) had “‘ the true rust of the Barons’ Wars,” 
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authenticate the original offence. Another person, befriended 
by Lyttelton, was Edward Moore of the Fables for the Fair Sex, 
who had courted Lyttelton’s attention by an ingenious com- 
plimentary poem entitled The Trial of Selim the Persian for Divers 
High Crimes and Misdemeanours—Selim being the Selim of the 
Persian Letters, whom it was designed to defend against certain 
contemporary pamphleteers. Johnson, whose utterances about 
Lyttelton have always a note of acerbity, says that Moore was 
“paid with kind words” alone; but it was nevertheless owing 
greatly to Lyttelton’s exertions that Moore was launched on his 
most successful enterprise, The World, for it was Lyttelton who 
obtained him most of the aristocratic contributors who ensured 
its circulation. Finally, it was probably through the mediation 
of Lyttelton that David Mallet received his Under-Secretaryship 
to the Prince of Wales—a service which Mallet seems to have 
repaid by loosing upon Lyttelton as a suitor his excitable and 
vindictive compatriot, Mr. Tobias George Smollett. 

In his portrait at the National Portrait Gallery, Lyttelton, 
although a little gaunt and angular, is represented as dignified 
and sufficiently personable. He has not fared so well at the hands 
of the literary artists. Hervey’s sketch is in his usual malevolent 
manner: Walpole’s is a witty caricature. ‘‘ With the figure of a 
spectre, and the gesticulations of a puppet ’—says Horace—“ he 
talked heroics through his nose, made declamations at a visit, and 
played at cards with scraps of history or sentences of Pindar.” 
Neither of these presentments should matter much; but they 
have been in some measure supported by the discussion which has 
finally identified Lyttelton with the “respectable Hottentot ” * 
whom his relative, Lord Chesterfield, held up as an awful warning 
to that other awful warning, Philip Stanhope the younger. It 
is a portentous picture—from the Chesterfield point of view—of 
physical ungainliness, personal gaucherie, and habitual absence of 
mind. That it is purposely heightened there is little doubt ; 
but that it had a kind of basis in truth, must be inferred from the 
fact that friendly Mr. Poyntz, writing from France as early as 
1729 to the elder Lyttelton, notes his son’s already confirmed 
habits of abstraction, “even at meals,” which he charitably 

* It is refreshing to think that the impeccable Croker went wrong here, 


“It was certainly meant for Johnson,” he says. 
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attributes to dyspepsia. It is said besides that his voice was 
disagreeable, and his utterance monotonous. But if we allow 
his external disabilities to have been exaggerated by unsympathetic 
report, there can be no question as to his mental endowments. 
He may not have been a great orator; but he was capable and, 
on set occasions, impressive. He “spoke well when he had 
studied his speeches,” says Walpole, who was also kind enough to 
allow that he was not wanting in ability, and that he loved “ to 
reward and promote merit in others.” Chesterfield also sets out 
by testifying to his “ moral character, deep learning, and superior 
parts.” As to his absolute honesty and integrity, both in life 
and politics, there is no diversity of opinion. Nor will those who 
read his physician’s plain account of his last hours hesitate to 
credit his own dying declaration that he was “a most firm and 
persuaded believer of the Christian religion.” If he is to be 
remembered apart from the literary performances treated in this 
paper, it must be, not as “the respectable Hottentot” of the 
high priest of the Graces, but as the model, with Ralph Allen, of 
Fielding’s * Mr. Allworthy.” 
Austin DoBson 


ON A CANADIAN FARM 


I HAVE recently read an account of the Headmasters’ Conference, 
which discussed the subject of sending boys to take up Colonial 
life and farming. I have long intended writing on the subject, 
lack of time only preventing me; but now that a new departure 
as regards boys coming to Canada is starting, will take time. 

Dr. Gray, Warden of Bradfield College, visited Canada last 
Summer, to investigate personally the possibilities of farming 
for public school boys. Of course, in such a visit, he would 
learn much, but not so much as if he lived on a farm for a time. 

But before I go any further I will explain who I am, as my 
readers will then understand I know life in England, as well as 
here. My father was a well-known clergyman and magistrate 
in Hertfordshire. I lived in a country village for thirty-seven 
years and know how farmers work there, and also how boys live 
at public schools and colleges. 

My husband was born in Canada, and has lived all his life 
on a farm, and on our marriage we came to live here in Ontario. 
We are in an old settled part, sixty miles from Toronto, and 
not in the “ backwoods.” Our farm is 170 acres, and we keep 
one regular hired man, and hire extra hands at busy times, my 
husband taking his part in the work. At home a farmer in his 
social position would only oversee the men, here he does practical 
hard work, ploughing, sowing, reaping, shepherding, milking, 
&c.; also going to the woods, felling and hauling home the 
supply of lumber and firewood. He understands feeding and 
fitting stock for show and sale, breaking and training horses, 
and is a noted sheep importer, breeder, and exhibitor, in fact, 
a thorough master of his profession. 

Before I came here the phrase “‘ Going out to Canada to 
‘earn farming,” meant something very different to what it does 
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now, and the youths and men who are sent out to do so, in most 
cases, if not all, little know or understand what they are in for, 
nor have their fond mothers any idea either, and I have a great 
deal of sympathy for the ordinary young fellow who comes out. 
I am not writing of the labouring class who come, but of gentle- 
men’s sons. 

Dr. Gray said, in the course of his speech, “‘ they could assure 
their Canadian brothers that they would be receiving real men, 
with the stamp of the headmaster’s certificate, the fire mark 
of moral, mental and physical fitness...” The Canadian 
farmer does not care in the least for any headmaster’s certificate, 
nor does the farmer’s wife either. ‘Stupid English,” with a 
very big S and E is a proverbial saying, and having lived here 
nine years, I do not resent it, as I was inclined to, and I had no 
idea we English could be so stupid, till I found it out by practical 
experience. 

Years ago a premium of forty pounds was paid for a young 
fellow to learn farming; now he will often come for his board, 
but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, he cannot earn it. 
People talk about “learning farming,” as if it were the easiest 
thing in the world; but I know it needs lots of brains to be a 
successful farmer, and up to now, at least, in: many cases, it 
has been rather as a last resource a man has been sent out here. 
Having been to a public school and college, or crammed for the 
Army, or some other profession, and failing, his people busy 
themselves with getting an outfit, often a very unsuitable one, 
and ship him off to Canada to “learn farming.” I have seen 
and known of such fellows, and oh, how sorry I have felt for 
them! My readers will know how such a boy has been brought 
up at home; many of themat any rate. Carefully guarded from 
babyhood, a nurse, perhaps two, followed by a governess, a pre- 
paratory school, leading to Marlborough, Harrow, &c., Cambridge 
or Oxford, or Army crammer, surrounded by every luxury and 
care. (Of course, all boys do not get this but many who come 
here do.) He comes to a farm with not the slightest notion 
of the work, nor one single muscle needed for it developed. He 
may hardly know a horse from a cow, and his people think he 
should become a farmer in a year or so. He will probably come 
in the Spring when the rush of work comes on. Now, I will 
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describe the work he will do, and the life he will lead; mind 
you, not necessarily in the family of what we should call (at 
home) a common farmer, but among the better class. Up at 
5.30, and a few minutes only will be thought necessary for dress- 
ing; to the barn to feed up the stock and horses, and clean out 
stalls, then milking. Breakfast at 6.30 or 7, out to the fields 
till 11.30, back to the barns, dinner at 12, over as quickly as 
possible, and out again till milking and supper time. The 
hired man has the advantage that his day’s work, except in 
very busy times, is over then; the master has often long drives 
on business in the evenings. In winter the hours are not so 
long, as the work is principally attending to stock. All have 
meals together, just three, breakfast, dinner and supper, and 
the fare, though usually ample, is very different to what he has 
been used to ; very tough beef or more often salt pork, and pies, 
with tea at every meal, generally green, and “ well drawn.” 
No one to clean his boots, or bring him hot water, a basin in 
the kitchen in the winter, or shed in summer, a round towel in 
common, also comb, unless he carries one in his pocket. Pos- 
sibly there may be a bath in the house, but I have known cases 
where the wash-tub carried to the barn was the only available 
bath. He might, perhaps, have to share the room with the 
hired man (if there was one), and on occasion share a bed. The 
new-comer will be indignant at being put to work he may think 
beneath him and useless, but the farmer cannot afford to risk 
his good horses with an inexperienced man, have his cows spoilt 
by poor and inefficient milking, his turnips hoed out for weeds. 
Many a horse is spoilt, or injured by some apparently small 
thing not properly fixed in the harness. A cow goes back in 
her milk if not properly milked or not milked dry. In fact, 
one must live on a farm to realise what a tremendous nuisance, 
bother, and loss, in many ways a greenhorn can be. He eats 
nearly twice as much as the ordinary Canadian (‘‘the Canadian 
eats to live and the Englishman lives to eat,” is another saying) 
and what is more annoying to the farmer’s wife, brings more 
dirt, dust and straw, into the house, upstairs and down in one 
day, than a Canadian in a week, and gives more trouble in his 


room in leaving things about, &c., and can never shut a gate or 
door, 
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Until I became a farmer’s wife, I had no idea of the many 
things to be learnt in farming. Rotation of crops, or if one 
fails through some drawback of the season, what to do in the 
way of resowing the field or fields to cover loss; quantity of 
seed of different kinds to be sown to the acre, this again to be 
governed by soil, and season; number of pounds of different 
produce that should go to the bushel; value of grain, hay, straw, 
&c., proper feed for all kinds of stock, if working, resting, fatting, 
or breeding. Keen observation as to stock thriving, and how 
to get them to do so, cost of feed for stock, price it should be 
sold at, and one hundred and one items not thought of by the 
layman. 

We have had young men here “ to learn farming ” who come 
for their own convenience, whom I could not be bothered with. 
They sit up late at night and then cannot get up in the morning, 
and I’ve had to be up at 5.30 myself, earlier than necessary for 
my.work, just to get them up, and then they have got up grumbling. 
I know my readers would not believe it possible for a “ green- 
horn” to be such a greenhorn, and so useless and stupid. 

In talking the matter over with Canadians, I try to impress 
them with the fact how entirely differently the English boy 
has been brought up, and how many are sent out just because 
they have failed at home. The average Canadian sticks to his 
farm, and sees nothing of the life beyond it, and cannot realise 
the tremendous difference in the bringing up of his own boys and 
the ones from home; and too often the failure is the only kind 
he sees and thinks all are the same and naturally says, ‘“‘ Stupid 
English,” and we are all too busy to be bothered with such, 
and too poor to keep any who cannot even earn their board, 
which costs one hundred dollars (twenty pounds) a year. Then 
how can a greenhorn compete with the Canadian who has farmed 
from the cradle? I have two boys (twins) just six years old; 
and mothers at home, with their nurseries, and the little ones 
coming down so tidy and good to the drawing-room, for the 
children’s hour, or walking out so demurely with nurse, will 
exclaim I exaggerate when I say what they can do, but I will 
exactly describe their- life. When they were six weeks old (it 
was in winter with deep snow) I and my help, took them driving 
in the sleigh, I holding one baby on one arm and driving with 
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the other, and they have driven ever since. I would go to the 
barn, a baby on each arm and take them among the sheep, &c- 
&c., and as soon as they could toddle they went there with the 
men, and, except to know they were safe with the men or not 
in mischief, I have never looked after them in the way it is under- 
stood at home. At four years old they would climb from the 
waggon, along the pole and get on the horses, holding on behind 
the collars, and would sit there while their father drove them a 
mile or more. When they were hardly five years old, I took 
them to the great Fat Stock Show in Chicago and they helped 
to drive our sheep to and from the show ring, and helped to hold 
them while being judged. This last summer they generally 
took the cattle to pasture, crossing the railway track and open- 
ing the gates. They are sent to different fields for certain bunches 
of sheep, and never make a mistake. (A pupil was once sent 
for a bunch of ewes and brought the rams.) They untie and 
lead the farm-horses to water and can lead my driving mare 
out and up to a fence and climb on her. They can clean out 
stalls, throw down straw and feed enough to last for days. They 
can clean off their ponies, and know how to drive, but of course 
lack of strength prevents them doing so alone. They can split 
wood with a man’s big axe, and handle a man’s fork or shovel. 
They can milk a cow dry. The other evening at milking time 
the one was hard at work, and the other wanted to milk a cow 
he had never tackled before. 

“T say, Johnnie, will this cow kick ?” 

‘No, she is all right, Tommie.” 

“Oh, you go along; ” (to the man) “ Jim, will this cow kick !” 

“You sit down and try.” 

Tommy sat down and owing to the unevenness of the floor 
and an imperfect stool, immediately fell backwards, pail and 
all on to the next cow. The man and his father laughed at him, 
but nothing daunted, up he got, resettled himself, safely this 
time, and milked the cow. 

They go out in summer about 6.30 and in winter about 9. 
and are at work or play on the farm, or driving the whole day, 
In summer as we go along they notice all the crops and remark 
on the kind and quality. They can tip a sack of grain, weighing 
120 pounds on to the truck, and take it across the barn, and 
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also bring in heavy armfuls of wood for me and wheel a big boy’s 
barrow full of manure. Comparatively speaking, they are as 
strong as a man and work and handle tools like one, and their 
little muscles are like iron. They made two trips to the woods 
yesterday three miles off, on the sleigh; when their feet get cold 
they get off and run with the horses at the trot. 

It’s all very well to speak of the public school boys at home 
being so capable at cricket, football, &c., and therefore, so full 
of muscle and strength ; so they may be; but the strength is 
not the right strength, the trained muscles not the right ones. 
Put them to lift a sack of wheat, and they will not be able to do 
so; or pitch manure all day; or load up the harvest waggons, 
and they will “‘ tucker out” in no time, tired and stiff and retire 
to bed for a day or so. One fellow who came here could not 
carry two pails of milk from the barn to the house without rest- 
ing, a job I can do. Writing of pitching manure reminds me 
of two young men who came out. Before going to their respec- 
tive places they were entertained by a friend of mine. Some 
one spoke of the work of getting the farmyard cleaned out (it’s 
heavy work). They said, “ Pitch manure, why of course, we 
shan’t do that, the farmer will have to hire a man for such work.” 

Again referring to Dr. Gray,I notice he speaks of boys working 
a year on a farm and then going to an Agricultural College for 
a year, and then as fit to take up a farm for themselves. If 
they do, who is to be housekeeper for them. They could not 
afford one, even if one were available. Here the cheapest house- 
keeper is a wife. If they have neither they must “ batch it.” 
A cousin of mine has just come from taking up a farm in Alberta, 
where he has been for three years. He was prepared to rough 
it, but said he had no idea what it really meant. His nearest 
neighbour was a mile away and he was lucky enough to find a 
woman to whom to take his washing, or he would have had to 
do that in addition to farming and cooking. He had to bake 
bread, and would come in after a day’s work and find everything 
frozen. There is a tale of some men “ batching it” who used 
one side of the plates three days, turned them and used the other 
side three days, and washed them up on Sundays. Help here 
is so hard to get and many of us cannot afford it. A woman 
in for the day asks 3s. 6d. to 4s. with her food. Many too, 
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prefer to do their own work rather than be bothered with a girl. 
At home our household was the very common one of cook, house 
parlour-maid, coachman and gardener, and I was the house- 
keeper in the English sense of the word. Here I am _house- 
keeper in the Canadian meaning. I’ve had no help for two 
years—I do everything. I am a general, laundry maid, dairy 
woman, nurse, cook, parlour and housemaid, and hostess, rolled 
into one, and often groom and coachman, as I can harness my 
horse, run out the buggy, hitch up, and be off as quickly as any 
man. English people have no idea how quickly born Canadians, 
men or women, get through the work. They will do the work 
while an Englishman is thinking of it. They also have no idea 
how annoying the average man or boy from home can be. First 
of all they are slow to a degree, and then they think they know 
everything, and always stand and argue some other way is better, 
and will not do as they are told. I would not have an English 
man or woman if I could get Canadian. The agents too, mis- 
lead people so, making out our streets are paved with gold. If 
they are, we never see it, and every one has to work hard. 

Some of the young men who come out to “learn farming” 
drift into the banks, and do well there, and a few do well at 
farming, but very few. Out of twelve on this farm in the last 
twenty-five years only three turned out any good as farmers. 
None of them are ever fit to farm for themselves after only two 
years’ experience. They are far better off as hired men, pro- 
vided they become first-class ones. They can get from forty to 
fifty pounds a year, with their board and no anxieties, and their 
clothes need only cost them about ten pounds and even less. 
Butifa boy is to farm it’s not a bit of good spending a lot of money 
on him at a public school. Let him start on the farm as soon 
as possible. Here the boys attending school help their fathers 
with “chores,” that is the barn work, feeding up, milking, &c., 
morning and evening, and work hard all the holidays. I would 
not have my readers think I am running down farming, I think 
it a very fine profession for the right men. Physically and morally 
it is a splendid life for a young man. If he wishes to lead a clean, 
straight life, the healthy life of a farm will help him to do so, and 
he will have fewer temptations. I have what I consider a great 
ambition for my boys. I would be proud to see them successful 
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farmers, the best raisers and judges of all kinds of stock, in 
Ontario. This means a great deal of hard and patient work, 
a great deal of unfailing perseverance. Only those who have 
succeeded know the hard work it has been. No doubt hundreds 
of young men have come out and failed simply because they’ve 
not been the right kind, not had the right training, and the Cana- 
dians, whose sons, when quite young, are already farmers, and 
capable of managing horses, &c. &c., have little patience with, 
or sympathy for, the boy from home, who proves so useless and 
such a nuisance, and who, if unfortunately for himself he is a 
“Remittance Man,” does nothing but loaf round. 

I wrote the foregoing nearly a month ago, and have not had 
time to go on with it and now I am glad I had not, for yester- 
day three Spectators dated Jan. 1, 8, and &, were given me in 
which I’ve read with interest a longer report of the Headmasters’ 
Conference, a letter signed Cecil Parr and Dr. Gray’s answer. 
He speaks of indignities and dirtiness which are frequently and 
unnecessarily associated with the work of a farm pupil. Mr. 
Parr says, “So mother’s darling is not to dirty his hands after 
all,” and Dr. Gray in his answer explains he was referring to the 
indoor life, the sometimes complete absence of washing materials, 
and the farm apprentices having to share beds with complete 
strangers. Canadian men think little of sharing a bed; it is 
often the only way they could get a bed at all, not only on a 
farm, but in a first-class hotel in a big town, at the time of the 
Annual shows. I see Dr. Gray says he has often travelled through 
Canada, and therefore he would, I should think, know that in the 
unsettled parts a shack is often the only house possible, and 
this hardly provides for many comforts or separate beds and 
rooms. I always think the Agricultural Colleges, while giving 
excellent teaching, do not show the practical side so well as it 
can be learnt on a farm. There is so much that should be done, 
and yet cannot possibly be done on a farm for lack of help and 
money, and most Canadian farmers are poor from an English 
standard. Many farm with very little capital, many with none. 
The hired man receives his money at the end of the term he has 
hired for, not weekly as at home, so no cash is needed for the 
weekly wage bill. 

It is to be hoped the farmer’s wife at Bradfield Ranch will, 
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among her other duties, teach the boys to cook, so that they 
may be able to manage their housekeeping when they start 
for themselves. Dr. Gray also says the English bred boy has 
been disgusted even “‘ when eager to do the dirty and often menial 
work inseparable from farming.” There is, in my opinion, no 
“menial” work on a farm here. The master and mistress take 
their share in everything, and if the pupil is put to work he thinks 
beneath him it is because he is not fit for anything else. At 
home a lady might think it “ menial” to make the bed or wash 
the clothes of men employed on a farm, here it is one of her 
duties, and duties are not necessarily menial. I had stayed 
in Canada before I came to live here, so was prepared for every- 
thing that might be expected of me, but many a girl coming out 
to settle on a farm must receive a severe shock sometimes, I 
am sure. 

Dr. Gray touches on another point, 7.e., as to which flag will 
fly from Government House at Ottawa in years to come. I 
do not think any amount of public school boys coming here 
will hinder Canada from either becoming independent or join- 
ing the States, should it be to her benefit to do so. Perhaps 
when too late, England will wake up to the fact, how foolish 
she has been to help build up the United States by pouring in 
her capital and neglecting the interest of her colonies. The 
States look after their own interests a great deal more and take 
care to put a very high duty on all Canadian and other produce 
going in. England may also realise in time that the Canadian 
Government is ruled by the French in Quebec, and to quote 
Mr. Nuddlebro (member for North Grey) in the debate on the 
second reading of the Naval Defence Bill, Sir Wilfred Laurier’s 
tendency in every National crisis has been in the direction of 
making Canada an independent nation. 


GERTRUDE LLoyp-JONEs. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FLEAS 


FiEAs belong to a group of insects that have until lately received 
little attention from entomologists. Yet it seems probable that 
a study of their forms and habits may be of immediate benefit 
to the human race. The discovery that fleas are connected with 
the spread of bubonic plague is an instance of apparently un- 
profitable scientific labour proving of direct advantage to man- 
kind. An accurate knowledge of the structure and biology of 
fleas is now seen to be of importance to all who are engaged in 
fighting one of the most dreaded infectious diseases. To the 
ordinary person fleas, like mothers-in-law, red noses, twins, 
lawyers’ bills and strong cheese, are subjects which lend them- 
selves to humorous treatment of a simple, obvious and familiar 
kind. It is a matter of some doubt to what other insects fleas are 
most nearly related. They were at one time regarded as wingless 
flies which had become suited to a parasitic life. Now almost 
all entomologists are agreed that they must be placed in an order 
by themselves. To this order the name Siphonaptera has been 
given, which implies that the insects belonging to it are endowed 
with sucking mouths and are destitute of wings. One of the 
first naturalists who devoted himself to watching fleas, with such 
microscopes as were then available, was Leeuwenhoek. He was 
a Dutchman who lived at the end of the seventeenth century, 
and the marvellous accuracy of his observations is much to his 
credit. Leeuwenhoek discovered that a small mite fed on the 
flea, and it was this discovery which inspired Swift’s familiar 
lines : 

So, naturalists observe, a flea 

Hath smaller fleas that on him prey ; 

And these have smaller still to bite ’em 

And so proceed ad infinitum, 
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The flea’s parasite, however, to be acourate, is not another 
flea or even another insect, but a mite classed among the Sar- 
coptide. Linneus, writing in 1758, only described two species 
of flea. The first, which was the human flea, he rightly named 
Pulex irritans. The second was the chigoe of hot countries, of 
which more will be said later. To this, on account of its burrow- 
ing habit, he gave the name of Pulex penetrans. At the present 
day about four hundred different species of fleas have been 
described and named by the small band of scientific men who 
have devoted themselves to their study. Most of these have 
been discovered within quite recent years, so it is probable that 
many new forms and varieties will be collected and observed. 

It may be thought that the appearance of a flea is too familiar 
to dwell on. But it is only under the microscope that one appre- 
ciates how the form of the insect is adapted to the conditions 
under which it engages in the struggle for life. The body of a 
flea consists of a number of segments protected by a horny external 
skeleton. It is laterally compressed, and is therefore deeper 
than it is broad. This compression of the body at the sides, 
which is very unusual in insects, is no doubt of great assistance 
in gliding through the hairs or feathers of the animal on which the 
flea lives. The integument which covers the body is naked except 
for a number of spines or strong hairs which also probably aid 
in its wriggles to get on. But much more curious are the horny 
combs, with teeth of greater or lesser length, which many fleas 
possess. These combs reach the greatest development in bat- 
fleas which are provided with eight. Some other fleas found 
in South America and Australia have a helmet-like comb which 
encircles their heads. The real use of the combs is somewhat 
doubtful, but it is worthy of note that they are found on other 
parasitic insects belonging to different orders, for instance, on 
a beetle (Platypsyllus) which infests the beaver’s fur, and on 
wingless flies found on bats. To judge by the actions of live 
fleas put into cotton-wool these combs are used for hanging on 
and moving through the hairs or feathers of their host. 

Another strange organ with which all fleas are provided is 
called the pygidium. It is a sensory plate, plentifully supplied 
with nerves, which is placed on the dorsal portion of the ninth 
Segment in both sexes. It has been observed that the male flea 
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at times of courtship and love seeks to win the affection of his 
mate by bestowing caresses on this sensitive part. All fleas 
also have antenne; but unlike those of a butterfly and a grass- 
hopper they have to be protected, and each fits into a groove at 
the side of the animal’s head. They can be protruded at will. 
Unlike most insects, fleas never have those large compound eyes 
with facets which are so well seen in a fly or bee. There may 
be a simple eye on each side of the head, but a great many fleas 
have no eyes. The common mouse flea, for instance, is blind. 
The brains and nervous systems of fleas are not so highly developed 
as those of many insects. They breathe, like all other insects, 
by air-tubes which open with holes at the side of the body. This 
brings us to the mouth and sucking apparatus of the flea which 
is complicated and difficult to describe. It may be necessary 
to remind the reader that the real “‘ mouth” of an insect is the 
entrance to the alimentary canal, and that the mandibles and 
other appendages of the mouth, which act like jaws, are really 
modified limbs. The original primitive insect was probably 
composed of a succession of jointed segments, each bearing a pair 
of legs. Insects of the present day never have more than six 
legs, but the foremost pairs of limbs have been bent round and 
modified so as to form mouth-parts, Now the mouth-parts of 
a flea are admirably adapted for piercing and sucking. In the 
centre is a hard awl-like instrument which forms a horny trough 
as long as the mandibles. It is more or less toothed. The 
mandibles are also piercing organs, and it is in fact these various 
parts when interlocked which form a sucking tube. The 
principal mouth-parts of a flea are named by entomologists 
the rostrum. Any one who is bold enough to place a hungry 
flea on the bare skin of the arm can readily observe through a 
powerlul lens what happens. ‘When the flea has chosen a spot 
to pierce the skin, the rostrum with the mandibles and long upper 
lip inside it is moved a little forward. The flea then lifts its 
abdomen upwards and presses the piercing organs down into the 
skin. In doing this it uses its own weight and the strength of 
the foremost and middle pairs of legs. The hind legs are lifted 
up into the air. The head can soon be seen coming nearer the 
skin, The rostrum then divides in the middle. The labial palpi 
are forced apart as the mandibles and upper lip penetrate into the 
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victim’s flesh. Finally, they are driven entirely asunder and lie 
right and left on the skin of the host. The flea then satisfies its 
hunger. The mouth-parts are differently constructed from those 
of all other insects. A stream of blood is sucked up, and when 
the meal is over there is a forcible action of the legs, and the 
mandibles and upper lip are withdrawn with a jerk. 

It may perhaps be wondered how the four hundred sorts of 
fleas are told apart. The species are chiefly distinguished by the 
presence or absence of eyes and combs, by differences of shape 
in the outside horny skeleton, and by the number and arrangement 
of hairs and spines. Fleas vary much in size and colour. A very 
large species is found on the mole, but the largest known flea is 
seven millimetres long, and is parasitic on a North-Amencan 
mouse-like animal. Even fleas are bigger in the United States 
of America than in the Old World. So far as we know the great 
majority of mammals and birds have fleas, and, in certain cases, 
special forms to which they play the part of host. Thus the cat 
and the dog flea are different ; but the cat flea is sometimes found 
on dogs, and the dog flea on cats. In fact, all fleas, apparently, 
go from host to host, but do not seem to flourish long in un- 
accustomed quarters. Many fleas, if hungry, take readily to 
man, but rat and bird fleas seem rather disgusted and withdraw 
the sucking parts hastily when the human blood is first tasted. 
A flea was once found on the Brown Snake of Western Australia, 
and the fact is of some interest because it is the first recorded 
instance of a flea on a reptile. Some species of flea are common, 
others exceedingly rare, but we know at present little about 
their exact distribution. Among the forty-three different species 
found in the British Islands some are extremely scarce; one of 
these rarities is found in the nests of puffins, another in the nests 
of house-martins. The nests of martins are infested with many 
common species besides. It is strange that a very rare flea 
should be found on bank-voles in the New Forest, but not on 
the same voles in other parts of England. Another rare flea 
found on the long-tailed field-mouse is apparently almost entirely 
confined to Scotland. 

Fleas are collected and preserved for study in small tubes of 
alcohol. A neat-fingered entomologist armed with a pair of 
finely ground needles will dissect a flea under the microscope to 
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the admiration of all beholders. The insect is placed in a salt 
solution. A needle is inserted under the edge of the third abdo- 
minal segment, and the remainder of them can be peeled off and 
removed as deftly as we peel a shrimp for tea at the seaside. The 
internal organs then float out and can be further separated. The 
salivary glands of fleas are comparatively large and conspicuous. 
In the lower part of the throat and above the stomach there is 
an organ called a “ gizzard,” which seems, however, by a valve, to 
check the regurgitation of fluids from the stomach. Those who 
are bad sailors may be forgiven for envying the flea this possession. 

The history of a flea’s life opens with an egg dropped in the 
nest of the host or on the ground. It must be remembered that 
fleas are in the habit of hopping on and off their victims, and are 
chiefly parasitic when they want a meal. One to five eggs are 
laid at a time and, unlike those of most parasites, they are not 
fastened to the fur or feathers. They generally hatch in a few 
days. From the egg emerges a small worm-like, colourless, 
legless larva. The larve of the dog flea, and possibly others, 
are provided with a beautifully contrived hatching spine. It 
is a thin plate like a knife near the edge of the head, which comes 
in contact with the egg and bursts the shell asunder. The larva 
have biting mouths and feed on any decaying dirt. They may 
be reared on the sweepings of an ordinary room. They grow, 
and in doing so moult their skins several times. Then follows 
the pupal state, for which the larva spins a small cocoon of silky 
fibre. The mature flea issues full grown in about two weeks. 
It has gone through a complete metamorphosis and has three 
pairs of legs with claws at the end of each. The muscles of the 
thighs in the hindermost pair are strongly developed ; but the 
leaping powers of different kinds of fleas vary considerably. The 
sexes may be known apart without much difficulty. The males 
are usually smaller than the females and are fashioned so that 
their tails appear to be tilted upwards. 

The causes which have affected the evolution of the various 
forms of fleas are obscure. Nor is it easy to explain why the 
flea of the domestic fowl and the domestic pigeon, the flea 
from the house-martin and from the sand-martin are distinct 
species. To turn to the human flea, it is an interesting problem 
whether this insect originated as an animal flea and then adopted 
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man, or whether it developed to what it now is on becoming a 
parasite of man. The human flea is destitute of a comb, but 
has a small tooth at the edge of the head which may be the remains 
of a comb which its ancestors possessed. In England the human 
flea is undoubtedly a regular parasite of the badger, and it has 
been obtained from dogs, foxes and other carnivora in many parts 
of the world. It is a strange fact that the human flea should be 
absent from the Sahara and the Haussa countries to the south. 
It is apparently a European insect that by human intercourse 
has become nearly cosmopolitan. The fleas of the New World 
are distantly related to those of the old. It may some day be 
established that different varieties of the human flea have been 
differentiated on the races of mankind. 

The majority of fleas belong to one family (Pulicide) and 
resemble one another in appearance and habits. But there are 
two other families that must be mentioned. The second group 
(Sarcopsyllid@) includes the chigoes or jiggers. They are the most 
essentially parasitic fleas. Very little is known about the males. 
But the females burrow into the flesh, expand, breathe and 
develop a bag of eggs as large asa small pea. They attack human 
beings and sometimes kills pigs and fowls. This pestilent insect 
from the New World was mentioned as long ago as 1551 by 
Qviedo, in his Coronica de las Indias. The chigoe is found from 
Mexico to Northern Argentina. It was introduced into West 
Africa after the middle of last century, and has now spread to 
the great lakes and even reached Madagascar. Such are the 
modern facilities for transport. The third group (Ceratopsyllida) 
includes a number of very peculiar fleas only found on bats. They 
are recognised by two flaps on the edge of the sides of the head. 

The part played by fleas in disseminating the plague has only 
been established within the past few years. Yet it is an observa- 
tion of great antiquity that during an epidemic of plague there 
is a remarkable mortality among rats and mice. ‘‘ Then said they, 
What shall be the trespass offering which we shall return to 
him? They answered, Five golden emerods and five golden 
mice according to the number of the lords of the Philistines: for 
one plague was on you all and on your lords.” (I Samuel, vi. 4.) 
During the great Plague of London vast numbers of cats and 
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of infection, and it is a fact that these domestic animals die 
of plague. Mice, squirrels, guinea-pigs, rabbits and monkeys 
may also be infected with it. But the cause of the disease is 
a bacterial vegetable parasite in the sufferer’s blood. Bacillus 
pestis, a short, broadish, rod-like organism with rounded 
ends, was identified in 1894. After the discovery of the 
bacillus by Yersin and Kitasato it became clear that the 
malady which affected rats was the plague. It has now been 
shown that rat and human plague are invariably connected. In 
fact it would be correct to describe the plague as a disease of rats 
in which human beings can share. Yet the part played by fleas 
was not immediately established. In 1897 Ogata obtained some 
fleas from rats which had died of plague. These he crushed and 
injected the liquid into a couple of mice. One of these died of 
plague in three days. A year later Simond, working in India, 
found the plague bacillus in the stomachs of fleas and became 
convinced that the disease was spread by the insects. It is now 
believed that plague owes nothing of its epidemic form to contact 
with the sick. Plague in the rat is a necessary factor, and a living 
intermediary is needful to communicate between the rat and the 
man. That intermediary must be some species of flea which seems 
not to suffer in the process. The most active is the Oriental rat 
flea (Xenopsylla cheopis), first described by Mr. Charles Rothschild 
from specimens collected in Egypt. The true home of this flea 
appears to be the Nile Valley, where it may be found commonly 
on various hosts. But having been distributed over the world 
by rats it seems to occur in all warm climates. It is a smaller 
and a lighter coloured insect than the human flea, but it bites 
man readily even when rats are available. It has been kept 
alive for three weeks by feeding on man’s blood only. There is 
good reason for thinking that if the rats in temperate countries 
got the plague it would be transferred to us by the European rat 
flea (Ceratophyllus fasciatus). Experiments have been made which 
show that the human flea and the cat flea can transmit the plague, 
but less readily than rat fleas. The average capacity of a rat 
flea’s stomach has been measured, and a flea imbibing blood: from 
a plague-stricken rat showing a good septicemia might take as 
many as 5000jgerms into its stomach. It has also been ascer- 
tained that multiplication of the plague bacilli takes place in tha 
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flea’s stomach. Bacilli have been found in all parts of the flea’s 
alimentary canal and in their excrements. Many accurate 
observers have noticed that fleas whilst sucking are in the habit 
of discharging the contents of their intestines. In this way infec- 
tion may be conveyed if the puncture be afterwards rubbed or 
scratched. A single flea is enough to transmit the disease, and 
both males and females are able to do so. During the plague 
season fleas remain infective for fifteen days after imbibing blood. 
If they are kept in captivity a clearing process takes place. We 
know very little about this at present; but it is more active at 
a high temperature and is probably of a phagocytic nature, which 
means that cells, called phagocytes, which act as scavengers 
digest the harmful bacteria and rid the body of them. It 
has been noticed that a plague epidemic is checked when the 
mean daily temperature rises above 80° Fahrenheit. This is 
extremely interesting, because at a high temperature, as we have 
seen, the bacilli disappear more quickly from the stomachs of the 
fleas. There are, however, other factors to be considered which 
are not easy to describe shortly in untechnical language. A 
disease such as the plague has only to reach a certain intensity 
in order to bring about its own decline. In the first place, a 
number of rats are removed by death. In the second place there 
is an increase in the proportion of immune to susceptible rats. 
sut the matter does not rest there: for the immune rats on which 
the fleas feed protect their susceptible comrades. Suppose that 
an infected flea has just left a rat dead of the plague. The flea 
is only dangerous as long as it carries live plague bacilli in its 
stomach. These are believed to be destroyed by leucocytes, or 
white blood corpuscles, taken in at each fresh meal. So if a flea 
takes a meal off an immune rat, the phagocytic process, or 
clearing out of harmful bacteria, will be hastened. There will 
then be less danger of infection to the next susceptible rat that is 
bitten. 

This account of a despised and detested group of insects would 
be very imperfect if it did not mention those educated or perform- 
ing fleas which have evoked so much astonishment. It will be 
best to say at once that the fleas are not educated and that the 
performance can only be attributed to their desire to escape. 
It is stated that a performing flea, may be broken of the habit of 
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jumping by being put in a pill-box with glass sides which is made 
to revolve like a lottery wheel. A short course of this tread- 
mill teaches the flea that the objectionable practice of leaping is 
exhausting and useless. But most performing fleas are securely 
fastened. A very fine silk fibre is put round the body and knotted 
on the back. The flea may then be cemented to some movable or 
immovable object. It may pull a coach by being attached to 
a pole made of a bristle. A little paper object stuck on its back 
is termed by courtesy an equestrian or a dress. A lively imagina- 
tion helps. The strength of a flea is wonderful, and on being 
placed upon a sheet of blotting-paper, so that the hooks of the 
feet get a hold, the coach travels at a fine pace. In the intervals 
of the performance the coach is turned over, and the performer, 
with its feet in the air, does not get exhausted with needless 
struggles. Or else the fleas are fixed head uppermost, with their 
legs extended horizontally, to an upright wire driven into the 
table. Ladies have fans of tissue paper gummed to their limbs, 
Gentlemen are in the same way supplied with swords made out 
of fine segments of wire. When two swordsmen are placed 
opposite each other and the table is knocked they move their 
limbs. The swords then clash by chance and we have a representa- 
tion of a duel not much worse than may be seen in provincial 
melodrama. More wonderful are dancing fleas, for there we have 
a real representation of a ball-room filled with waltzers. The 
orchestra of fleas, all securely fixed with cement, is placed above 
a little musical box. The music proceeds from the box, but the 
vibrations make the fleas gesticulate violently over their musical 
instruments. The dancers spin round on the ball-room floor. 
The couples are fastened by a rigid bar opposite each other, so 
that they cannot touch or part. Each is pointed in an opposite 
direction and tries to run away. A rotary motion ensues which, 
to the spectators, if not to the fleas, is very like waltzing. It is 
said that the life of performing fleas averages eight months, 
which seems surprising. They are fed every four days and the 
trainers delight in showing the punctures on their arms where 
the swarm of pets has been fed. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Wasuineton, May 10, 1910. 


Sorrow brings nations, like individuals, very near if real friendship 
is the basis of their relations. The death of King Edward is felt 
in America almost as keenly as in all parts of the mighty Empire 
over which he reigned, for not only is there sympathy with a 
people so suddenly bereft of their ruler, but there is genuine 
regret at the death of a man whom Americans esteemed so highly 
for his manly qualities. I say man advisedly rather than king, 
because to the great mass of Americans the King was man first 
and Sovereign afterwards. Other royalties have seemed more 
or less nebulous, so remote from the people, so surrounded by 
state, so unapproachable that the human side was little known, 
while to Americans that was the side of his Majesty that appealed 
to them most strongly. As Prince of Wales he did the things 
that Americans would like to have their heir-apparent do if 
accident had not given them a President instead of a royal line. 
The King’s love of sport, his tact, his democracy, and at the same 
time his dignity, the repeated evidences he gave of friendship 
toward America and his desire to unite in firm bonds the two 
great English-speaking peoples, endeared him to Americans. 
The New York Tribune expresses the prevailing sentiment when 
it says : 

If Americans justly accord him place in history because of his services to 
his own Empire, they will with spontaneous gratitude give him a lasting place 
in their sympathies and affections because of his attitude toward their country 
and his services in promoting that solidarity of the Anglo-Saxon race which is 


one of the most comforting and encouraging features of the international status 
of the world to-day. 


To Americans other Sovereigns have been simply a name; to 
them the King was a remembrance, for his visit to this country 
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half a century ago has never been forgotten. The young and 
handsome heir to the throne made a very favourable impression, 
and it grew with the years. The Prince who had once been in 
America, who had been the guest of the nation, was unlike all 
other princes, and was a link between the past and the present 
that was only broken by his death. The Americans had a feeling, 
which I have often heard expressed in private conversation, that 
the King was a friend on whom they could rely in an emergency. 
Considering how much good came out of the visit of the then 
Prince of Wales, it is to be hoped that the present Prince may 
find it possible in the course of the next few years to repeat that 
visit. It is certain that he would be assured of a hospitable 
welcome, no less for his own sake than for the affection in which 
the memory of his illustrious grandfather is held in the United 
States. 

In no other country in the world, not even in England, were 
King Edward’s efforts in behalf of peace so fully recognised as in 
the United States, where in the Press he was almost invariably 
denominated “the Peacemaker,” and it was one of the chief 
reasons why the King was so highly regarded in America. While 
there is a good deal of loose war-talk in certain sections of the 
Press, and they are ready enough to fight when they’ have to, the 
Americans are not a warlike people and they are more devoted 
to peace than longing for war. By those persons to whom war 
is the greatest of all crimes—and their number is very large and 
very influential in this country—the King was held in peculiar 
respect. In reviewing his reign, the leader-writers dwell at 
length upon his diplomatic achievements, and consider as among 
his most notable successes the entente with France and the re- 
establishment of friendly relations with Russia. 

The space given by the American Press to the accounts of the 
King’s last illness, his life, and a review of his reign is unprecedented, 
and measures the general popular interest ; while the resolutions 
adopted by Congress, municipalities, and other public bodies, 
the services in the churches and the other marks of respect, both 
public and private, show the widespread and sincere regard in 
which King Edward was held by all classes of Americans. This 
feeling is voiced by the Washington Times, whose leader may 
be taken as representative of the Press at large. 
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In Edward VII. [the Zimes says] were revealed all the typical traits of the 
Englishman. He was probably the most thoroughly English of any man of 
recent times. Rugged in physique, broadly and liberally educated, a fair and 
square sportsman, a traveller who had visited and studied almost every country 
on earth, courteous to a punctilious degree, religiously reverent to his parents, 
proud of his blood and of the achievements of his family and ancestors, an 
admirer of woman, and blessed with a force of character and attractive per- 
sonality all his own, it is small wonder that English people praised him to the 
point of worship when he lived, nor that they will carry his image in their 
hearts through generations after he has died. 

While England loved the Prince of Wales and was prepared to love King 
Edward VII., it did not expect of him the serious and meritorious work that 
marked his rule. A care-free youth, seemingly on pleasure bent, it was not 
anticipated that he would make a wise monarch, But when he ascended the 
throne he seemed to put out of his mind everything except the business of 
administering the duties which confronted him. How well he succeeded is 
history, known and recognised wherever history is read. His conduct and 
attitude as King seem to demonstrate that the very life which caused his 
people and the rest of the world to doubt whether he would be a wise ruler 
gave him the knowledge, the love of man, the balance, the judgment, and the 
ambition to make his reign the accomplishment of so much for British progress. 


It is increasingly evident that old Party lines in the United 
States are fast breaking up and that a new political alignment is 
within sight. The social, political, and class discontent that now 
exists in this country, commonly known as “ Insurgency ” and 
“ Radicalism,” attributed to various and opposing causes, voices 
the general feeling of dissatisfaction that men have with historical 
Party names which have lost their significance. It is impossible 
to make either the Republican or Democratic Parties Radical 
or even Liberal with a strong bias toward Socialism. Traditions 
and inherited prejudices are opposed to it. The Republican 
Party has been a Party of conservatism, it has represented the 
moneyed and property classes, and respect for precedent and 
wealth is part of its history. ~The Democratic Party is a Party 
of tradition, and Radicalism does not thrive in that soil. It is 
true that at times each Party has attempted to outdo the other 
in championing extreme legislation, but that has been merely 
opportunity and not conviction. Conservatism has been a 
dominant force, while experimentation has been merely a whim 
of the moment. 

Parties that can only appeal to history as their stock-in-trade 
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and ask for support because of their great deeds of the past 
cannot expect to arouse the enthusiasm of a people who live in the 
present. Americans want to keep pace with modern progress. 
They are as indifferent to scrapping a Party that has outlived 
its usefulness as they are to scrapping a machine or a building 
that is old-fashioned. At the present time a large number of 
persons in the United States would gladly send both the old 
political Parties to the junk pile if some one would come forward 
with something better. 

The Republicans are losing their grip, about that there can 
be no doubt, for the moment at least ; but whether the Democrats 
have strengthened their hold is not so easily to be determined. 
Everything, of course, that operates to the injury of the Party in 
power is to the advantage of the Opposition, but it is a question 
whether a Party can hope to obtain a permanent hold because its 
adversary has blundered. It may profit by these mistakes for 
the moment, but something more is needed to gain more than 
fleeting victory. At the present time the country appears to 
be irritated with the Republicans and suspicious of the Demo- 
crats. The old issues are dead, the questions that a decade or 
so ago divided men and Parties have been settled in the great 
court of public opinion. New questions have come to the front 
and new men have come on the scene; men who call themselves 
Republican or Democrat because of the accident of association 
rather than acceptance of established principles that mark 
fundamental divisions between Parties. 

More than a quarter of a century ago Mr. Blaine, in his 
Twenty Years in Congress, predicted that the time would come 
when the great food-producing States of the Middle West would 
turn to Free Trade, while the South, at that time wedded to Free 
Trade, would become Protectionist. In the opinion of many 
acute observers that time has come. The South, now deriving 
fully as much of its wealth from manufactures as from agriculture, 
sees that it had more to gain from Protection than from Free 
Trade, while the great States of the Middle West, still largely 
agricultural, relying on the soil for their wealth, purchasing the 
major part of the manufactured articles of daily use in other 
States, have come to believe that Free Trade rather than Pro- 
tection is to their advantage. It is this so-called economic 
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conflict that gives strength to Insurgency and has made the middle 
West a hotbed of Radicalism. The members of Congress from 
those States are insistent in their demand for lower duties, and 
have violently attacked the recently enacted Tariff Bill as a 
measure in the interests of Eastern manufacturers. On the other 
hand, the cotton manufacturers of the South, alarmed by Asiatic 
competition, see that there is much merit in Protection. Pro- 
tection has broken down political lines in the South in the same 
way that it has merged parties in the West. In the South the 
Republican is a Protectionist because it is his political creed, which 
is not affected by geography, and the Democrat has been con- 
verted to Protection because it has made him rich and preserved 
his market from ruinous competition. Men as wide apart 
politically as the poles touch at the equator of self-interest. In 
the Middle West the same cohesive interest is found through the 
reverse movement. There the leading newspapers, whether 
they call themselves Republican or Democratic, are preaching a 
propaganda of lower duties, which is the sure appeal to popularity 
and increased circulation. The Western country is in a state 
of unrest; it is in that condition when any specious theory 


or fallacious argument is eagerly accepted as a heaven-born 
truth. 


The course of politics in the last few years in England gives 
you some idea of the legislative turmoil that is never quieted in 
this country. Ihave often been asked by Englishmen what there 
was about American politics to interest men of intelligence, and 
it has been difficult to explain, because to men who are in the 
habit of thinking in empires the quarrels of classes must seem 
trivial. The great Parliamentary questions since the present 
Government came into power have been social, just as in this 
country almost all legislation since the Civil War, with the 
exception of those measures that were necessary to meet the new 
conditions “arising out of the suppression of slavery and the 
restoration of civil government after military rule “in the States 
lately in rebellion,” has been social, although it has masqueraded 
under the name of economic. The Budget, the reform of the 
House of Lords, are at the present time to England what the 
Tariff, the issue of paper money, silver, the trusts, regulation of 
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the railways, the perennial agitation of the restriction of im- 
migration on the ground that it will “‘ deplete the native stock, 
Asiatic exclusion, are to this country—not economic fundamentally, 
but social. When sentiment veered from high to low tariff it 
was because a sufficient number of persons made themselves 
believe that high duties were to the advantage of the rich, the 
manufacturer, as against the poor, the wage-earner, and the 
consumer. “Rag money,” the greenback craze of thirty-five 
years ago, was a cheap and easy way to provide the people with 
money instead of holding them subject to the whim of “ specu- 
lators in London, Frankfort, and Wall Street,” as the platform of 
the Greenback Party declared. The Silver Party was its logical 
successor, and Mr. Bryan in 1896 championed the masses against 
the plutocrats of London and New York. It is the same with 
the trusts and the railways; they have been denounced and 
legislated against, not on economic grounds, but on social, because 
they were supposed to represent wealth as opposed to the interests 
of the people. 

This constant seeking for Utopia through the short cut of 
legislation is as destructive to national character as the resort 
to drugs is to the will of the individual. The nostrum habit is 
formed, and the quack who can write the most alluring advertise- 
ment can count upon the largest number of customers. The 
political quack pursues the same methods. He always has a 
remedy, a remedy that is guaranteed quite harmless and yet is 
sure to be efficacious, and is as pleasant to take as the bottle of 
water with a little colouring-matter that the travelling fakir sells 
to rustics at a country fair. He asks simply to be elected to the 
legislature or Congress, and he promises that if he is elected the 
necessary law will be passed. Hope is always exaggerated and 
promise, magnified. If, as sometimes happens, a law is enacted 
and the relief expected does not follow, wages are not raised, life 
is made no more easy, death follows birth and sickness comes in 
between, legislators and the law are abused, and the people declare 
that they have been tricked and there is no one in whom they 
can have confidence ; and as soon as they have forgotten—and 
their memories are never long—they are just as eager to buy the 
newest nostrum, which is the same water with the same colouring- 
matter under a new label. 
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The old Parties are going, and with them their old leaders. 
Of the men who as recently as ten years ago were the leaders in 
the political field only very few are now left, and with the retire- 
ment of Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, and Senator Hale, of 
Maine, the old guard has practically disappeared. A new gene- 
ration has come, and it has brought with it new ideas; not neces- 
sarily better ideas, but more representative of the time. Aldrich 
and Hale, after thirty years in Congress, during which time they 
exercised a power over legislation greater even than that of 
Prime Ministers or Chancellors, have been literally elbowed out 
of the Senate and out of politics, and their places have been taken 
by younger, more aggressive and more Radical men. In Congress 
in both Houses the men who are now in control of legislation 
are not the Conservatives, not the older men who have served a 
long legislative experience, but younger men of Radical tendencies 
who were unknown only a few years ago. It was to these men 
that Mr. Roosevelt so peculiarly appealed. They wanted 
something new, something different from what they had been 
accustomed to, they wanted to be shown the road to Utopia, and 
Mr. Roosevelt offered himself as their guide. Mr. Bryan blazed 
the path. Over the road that had been prepared for him by 
Mr. Bryan and his pioneers Mr. Roosevelt marched triumphantly. 

lt is Mr. Taft’s misfortune that he comes to the Presidency 
at a time when the country is in one of its Radical moods. Mr. 
Taft is not a Radical. He does not believe in the purification 
by fire. By tradition and education he is Conservative—the 
Conservatism that comes from a knowledge and respect for the 
law. He has wanted to do everything within the limitation 
prescribed by the law, but unfortunately for his reputation and 
peace of mind that has not met with the approval of the public, 
which has come to regard the law as of less consequence than an 
empiric remedy, and that is one of the reasons why the Republican 
Party is in such bad shape at the present time. It is not the 
Democrats who are turning the tide against the Republicans ; 
it is the Radical wing of the Republican Party, the so-called 
Insurgents. They, more fiercely than the Democrats, attacked 
the Tariff Bill while it was under discussion in Congress, and it is 
they who since the Bill became a law have continued to denounce 
it as a perfidious betrayal of Party pledges. ‘They are the same 
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men who have attacked the legislation that Mr. Taft has recom- 
mended. If the Republican Party were united and showed the 
same solid front to its opponents that it used to do it is extremely 
doubtful whether the Democrats would be able to make such 
headway. During Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidency, whenever he met 
opposition from his own Party he could always rely on the 
Democrats to repair the defection ; now the Insurgent Republicans 
can count upon the Democrats to help them defeat the legislation 
that Mr. Taft recommends, and the Conservative wing of the 
Republican Party approves. The Insurgents call themselves 
Republicans, they insist that they are the real Republicans, and 
yet they are fighting Republican policies and doing their utmost 
to discredit the President. 

There are two questions that every one asks: Will the pen- 
dulum swing back in the next couple of years and Conservatism 
reassert itself, and will the Republican and Democratic parties 
go out of existence and on their ruins rise their logical successors, 
Conservatives and Radicals? There are a great many men who 
believe that they will see both things, and especially the triumph 
of Conservatism, for at heart the American people are Conservative, 
even although at times they eagerly take up Radical ideas. 


There died recently a man who for more than half a century 
held a position of trust in one of the great private banking-houses 
of New York. A quiet, unobtrusive, colourless individual, 
respected by his employers for his abilities, loyalty, and probity, 
outside of the banking-house he was as insignificant an atom as 
any one of the several millions that go to make the population of 
the metropolis, but his death gave him twenty-four hours’ fame 
and lifted him out of his mediocrity, for he left nearly $3,000,000, 
every penny of which was saved out of a not over-generous salary 
and increased by judicious investment. It is typical of the 
American temperament that the man who began life as an office- 
boy and left nearly £600,000 to his heirs is not held up as a model 
to the rising generation. The life of the miser, the pinching self- 
denial, the narrow, sordid, unlovely existence, the accumulation 
of dollars without risk, which means that the faculty of imagina- 
tion is absent and the spirit of audacity is wanting, makes no appeal 
to the average American. Any bright boy, says the New York 
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World, in contempt rather than in approval, can do what this 
man did. The World shows how the boy can save $100, and by 
investing and re-investing it will grow into thousands, and adds: 


Probably he will see frequent chances of profitable usury. But he will 
never take a risk. He is a faithful and trustworthy though not brilliant 
employee. He does not become dissipated nor gluttonous, and so has no use for 
doctors. His employers appreciate him, and he coins their appreciation into 
more living, growing gold. Of course he never marries. He spends nothing 
on enjoyment or self-culture or travel. In the end he dies a lonely death, and 
from the famous will case that follows the lawyers profit mightily. There are 
probably a few boys in New York to-day who will do this very thing. It is in 
them to do it. But is it worth while ? 


Here is another phase of the American temperament. On 
the same day that the World expressed its disapproval of a man 
who has nothing to show for his life but three million dollars at 
his death, a man wrote to another New York newspaper saying 
that three years ago he lent a man $5000 and took a mortgage on 
his property. The borrower promptly put $3500 in the purchase 
of a motor car. ‘“‘ He has paid me $750 in interest,” the lender 
writes, ‘‘ and now offers the car in vain at $500, and must renew 
the mortgage. He has consumed $5000 in enjoyment, so called.” 

Whether the man who spends $5000 in three years “in 
enjoyment, so called,” or the man who makes $3,000,000 in a 
lifetime and never knew an hour’s enjoyment outside of the pleasure 
of adding to his wealth is the most useful citizen may be left to 
the determination of economists and philosophers. 


Individual extravagance of the American is only part of the 
national characteristic that makes Americans, from the European 
standpoint, seemingly reckless in business matters, but on careful 
examination you see that it is not recklessness or the love of 
lavish expenditure, but common sense dictated by business prin- 
ciples. The United States grows so fast, its wealth increases so 
amazingly, the demands for additional facilities, especially in 
transportation and the expansion of cities, are always pressing on 
the means afforded, that the limit is never reached, and it is 
necessary either to rebuild every few years or to plan far in the 
future. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will shortly open 
for passenger trafficithe tunnels under the Hudson and East 
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Rivers by which passengers from the South and the West are 
landed in the heart of New York City, instead of, as formerly, in 
New Jersey and then being ferried across the river. This work, 
which has now been in progress for more than eight years, will 
involve an expenditure of twenty millions sterling, and at the 
time of its inception there were the critics, of course, to accuse 
the railroad company of discounting the future so far in advance 
that, like the reckless heir who raises money on post obits, there 
would be nothing left of his patrimony when he came into its 
enjoyment. Events have amply justified the foresight shown 
by the company, and the buildings of the tunnels will lessen the 
cost of operations. Mr. Samuel Rea, the second vice-president 
of the company, who has been in charge of the engineering opera- 
tions, in an address made at a dinner given by the board of directors 
pointed out that they had to anticipate what their necessities 
would be twenty or thirty years hence. He instanced the striking 
fact that only nine years after his company had built extensive 
terminals in Philadelphia they had to be reconstructed, as they 
were then inadequate to handle the constantly increasing business. 

It is not only in New York that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company is spending huge sums to keep pace with increasing 
traffic. In this city there has recently been erected the largest 
railway station in the world, and perhaps architecturally the most 
beautiful, the Americans having now reached that point when 
beauty is not sacrificed to utility. These improvements involved 
an expenditure of five millions sterling. 

Nor is the Pennsylvania the only railway company that is 
spending great sums in New York. The New York Central, 
which until the Pennsylvania built its terminal was the only 
railway in the country with a station in New York City, now finds 
its terminal facilities inadequate, and is prepared to spend some 
twenty-seven millions sterling to make the required improve- 
ments. The annual interest on this capital investment represents 
not less than £1,080,000, and probably will be nearer £1,350,000, 
and yet the men who are in charge of the New York Central’s 
affairs believe that it is money well invested, and that, as in the 
case of the Pennsylvania, the increased earnings and the economies 
will make the investment profitable, When you think of twenty 
millions or more simply for terminals it is staggering. That is 
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a larger sum than, with few exceptions, the capitalisation of any 
railway system either in this country or in Europe. 

In smaller ways—that is, small for America—and involving 
only a few millions instead of hundreds of millions, “ scrapping ” 
is always going on. In New York, at the corner of Wall and 
Nassau Streets, the heart of the financial district, a twenty- 
storey building, which is only twelve years old, is being pulled 
down so that a thirty-two-storey building can be erected on its 
site, as the additional office rooms afforded will greatly increase 
the value of the property and its revenue-producing capacity. 
It is a very remarkable thing, showing how fast American cities 
grow and how audacious architects, builders, and property-owners 
are, that when this building was erected twelve years ago it 
was the highest office structure in the world, while the new thirty- 
two-storey building will be only one of the highest ; and probably 
by the time it is finished and occupied, like the latest super- 
‘Dreadnought ” a year after its launching, it will be quite out- 
classed by the latest creation of the engineers and the architects. 


A. Maurice Low 
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IS THE NEW WOMAN HELPING 
WOMAN? 


THe “New” Feminist movement is hardly a century old. It 
is within the memory of this generation that the voice of the New 
Woman was first heard demanding “freedom,” and “‘sex equality,” 
and the right to share in the work and the struggles of men. To 
a large extent she got what she asked for, and was emancipated 
from many of those restrictions which her sex imposed upon her, 
but which she attributed to the jealousy and injustice of man. 
Now, after a very short experience, the benefits of abolishing sex 
distinctions no longer seem so real as they did at first. The ideal 
of emancipated woman has been partially realised and realisa- 
tion has robbed it of much of its glamour. Woman has invaded 
many occupations once reserved to men. She has marched 
bravely out from behind the entrenchments of the home and 
become doctor, lawyer, merchant, clerk, canvasser, public 
official, In many countries she has won the franchise and is the 
political equal of man. But casting up accounts, by how much 
is she better off ? 

Equality of sex is an idea that has appealed to a few clever 
women of every generation, of every country. With the English- 
speaking race it had no general support until quite recently. 
Then a number of abnormally gifted women began to aspire to 
a wider sphere for the exercise of their talents. At the same time 
the new industrial epoch brought a larger mass of women than 
ever before into wage-earning occupations. The Women Emanci- 
pists evolved. A movement to “free” the sex was started. 
Its founders, no doubt, had the most earnest aspirations towards 
the betterment of woman’s lot. But their ideals were formulated 
in accordance with the ambitions of their peculiar type, and their 
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personal consciousness of strength coloured their whole outlook. 
The New Woman undertook to create an improved régime for her 
sisters. But she framed it to the standard of her own capacity. 

The “ Old”? Woman’s misfortunes lay, she thought, at the door 
of man. He was selfish, jealous, and narrow-minded. Those 
were the reasons of his anxiety to continue to be the natural 
protector and refuge of woman. But the New Woman did not 
attempt to reform him. Instead of trying to give woman a better 
life based on the old natural order of things, she set about relieving 
man of his responsibilities instead of improving his method of 
carrying them out. The New Woman demanded independence 
for all women, forgetful that her own splendid self-sufficiency was 
abnormal and not the standard of her sex. She argued scornfully 
against a life which centred about domesticity. The “ Old”? Woman 
—who in real truth needed to be taught how better to appreciate 
the boons she already possessed, and how to employ the chivalry 
of man in the aspiration towards her ideal of life—gave ear to 
this theory, seeing no difference between her own gentle aptitude 
and her leader’s man-like forcefulness, The ewe-lambs toiled in 
the track of the lionesses: now they are trying to escape from 
the jungle into which they were led. 

Generalising, one may safely say that civilisation commenced 
when women were first relieved from slavery. In prehistoric 
times women were used as manual labourers. To-day, amongst 
savage peoples, it is customary that women should bear not only 
the children, but also the weight of any drudgery demanded by 
the circumstances of life. Almost, a race’s progress might be 
gauged by the measure of its consideration for its women. Until 
the advent of the New Woman, the development of civilisation 
had been synchronous with the lightening of the burdens of women. 
But the New Woman movement led backward. It led woman, 
whose only grave care should be for the life of the next generation, 
into a struggle for her. own existence. There was much talk 
about the “dignity” of woman, much agitation based upon 
the assumption that her position was to be improved by every 
enlargement of her opportunities of employment. Now, after 
a very brief experience, doubts arise. Is woman’s dignity enhanced 
or destroyed by general competition with man? Is her welfare 
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of economic independence? In industry, in education, in politics, 
has the New Woman movement advanced our sex ? 

Personally, I have sought enlightenment on those points by 
an attempt to directly study the facts. In Australia, last year. 
I spent a period of inquiry as an industrial worker. I entered 
all the industries open to women ; amongst others, domestic service, 
a factory, a café, andashop. Industrial life in Australia is easier 
than in Europe, both for women and men; so I made the experi- 
ment under favourable conditions. During my inquiries, I worked 
and lived amongst the women who enjoy—or, more accurately, 
who endure—the inestimable privilege of equality with men. With 
them I faced all the difficulties which confront a self-supporting 
man, handicapped by all the mental and physical disabilities 
inseparable from womanhood. I realised to the full that absolute 
emancipation from sex limitations and masculine dominance 
which is the quest of my more intellectual and better provided 
sisters. 

The feminine industrials in Australia have the vote, though 
most of them are too exhausted by the struggle for a livelihood 
to take any particular interest in the national well-being. The 
men they work with treat them like brothers—that is, they do 
not show them any of that tenderness or consideration which 
once was yielded to woman. The workers are indeed “ free” 
women—free from all security and guardianship, or even help, 
except from such sources as the sweethearts who may take them 
back into the “eternal bondage” of home and matrimony, or 
the benevolent institutions which do their best to succour those 
who are so worn out by their “ privileges ” that they are too weak 
and shattered to take any further advantage of them. Those 
lucky Australian women in their industrial paradise have all the 
liberties of men—and also the privations. They very seldom 
have any of the consolations, or the sheltered happiness due to 
women. I found not one industry, except domestic service, 
entirely suitable to women. Factory and shop work, to take 
two as examples, entail an unwholesome physical strain; and 
all branches of feminine employment are underpaid, compared 
with male wage-rates. It may be argued that these drawbacks could 
be remedied by legislation. They might be, but legislation can 
never make a successful industrialist out of a human being whose 
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natural desire is for a mate and children, and whose innate ambi- 
tion is to return to that point at which she stood, before the New 
Woman discovered and gave her to eat of the sour apple of “ sex 
equality.” 

In domestic service woman can be womanly. Consequently, 
as a class, domestic workers are happier and healthier than 
the women who labour in factories. In the main, I think this 
is due to the fact that domestic service is a good apprentice- 
ship to matrimony; so instinctively, unconsciously, woman’s 
nature thrives in it. It is hard work enough; but it is natural 
woman’s work, and its payment is sufficient for decent self- 
support; whereas in other industries, sedentary or strenuous, 
an uneducated woman usually can earn only a living pittance 
in exchange for her health, as well as her labour. Yet one in- 
direct result of the New Woman movement has been to make 
domestic service to an extent unpopular. It is looked upon as 
“ undignified ” ; as not in any way “emancipated” work. But 
my industrial experiences showed me that it was natural work, 
and that Nature insisted on declaring it to be so. There were, 
of course, many exceptions; but I found no body of women 
workers as healthy and as happy as those following domestic 
work whether inside or outside their own homes. They might 
grumble at their lot, envy the “ freedom ” of the factory and the 
shop workers, but Nature calmly ignored their ideas on the subject 
and made them look as a class wholesome and womanly, whilst 
every other type of industrial female worker showed a physical, 
and, to my mind, a character deterioration. 

Leaving industrial employment for women and considering 
professional employment I found investigation more difficult, 
but, roughly, the same conclusion seemed to obtrude. Woman 
“emancipated ” did not seem to achieve as real a happiness as 
the woman left in bondage. Of course the female professional 
has sometimes the joy of success. But a good deal of her success 
is just comparative—“ she is quite marvellous considering she’s 
@ woman!” That may be sufficient to justify her individual 


intrusion into spheres which were once man’s monopoly. But 
an occasional great success of a woman in some profession proves 
little as regards women as a sex. Often a masculine mind 
rankles in a woman’s body. In that case she has no aptitude 
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or liking for a woman’s natural sphere; and so her divergenee 
from her sex’s path is no serious matter. She is the exception 
which serves to prove the rule of feminine unsuitability to 
men’s pursuits and interests—a phenomenon who combines the 
attributes of man and woman, and so may live the life of one in 
the form of another. 

As to the political emancipation of women, experiments in 
that direction seem to be too recent to allow of any sound conclu- 
sion. In Australia, I should say, the female franchise has so far 
had no particular effect either for good or for evil. In New 
Zealand the “ woman vote” seems to be at length shaping as a 
factor, and the results show in an alcoholic liquor prohibition 
movement (the same effect is noticeable in the United States) 
which may be credited with good intentions, but has few good 
results and many evil ones. 

The “higher education of woman” that is an altogether 
admirable idea, but, in so far as it has come under the con- 
trol of the Emancipists, is somewhat spoilt in aim. Higher 
education of women did not originate with the New Woman. 
All that she did was to turn the culture of the feminine brain 
into another channel. Women, according to the new movement, 
were to be highly educated so as to take them as far out of woman’s 
sphere as possible. A better ideal surely would be to give woman 
the greatest possible intellectual expansion so that she may use 
it to make her home more gracious, her mateship more complete, 
her motherhood more perfect. 

The ultimate conclusions one is forced to are that there is 
really nothing of sound and worthy achievement to be credited 
to the New Woman movement: and that in some respects 
it has been very mischievous. It has not made women happier. 
It has not made them more useful. I suppose it is necessary 
that women should be allowed the right to compete with men in 
most forms of work. Undoubtedly it is harmful that she should 
be encouraged to do so, and any movement for discouragement 
short of absolute coercion would be amply justified. In regard 
to politics, I should hesitate to extend the franchise in any country 
where that has not yet been done until there is at least half a 
century’s experience of its practical working elsewhere. If 
there were any practical happiness or benefit for woman in 
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having the vote I should not say this. But she does not 
gain in influence or power by voting. At best she votes as her 
menfolk do. At worst she is victimised into supporting some 
crank who appeals to her hysteria more than to her judgment. 

Truly the greater happiness of woman is to be secured 
only by recognising and accepting natural facts and building 
her new castles on the sure foundations of those facts. 
Steadily, with the growth of civilisation, woman has won to a 
wider kingdom, won to it by a recognition on the part of men of 
the value to the race of the comfort, counsel, and encouragement 
which centre in a good woman enshrined in a home. Woman’s 
value is so closely associated with the home that away from a 
home, or the hope of a home, she is a lost unit in the calculations 
of a race’s riches. That is a conclusion to which even some of 
the Emancipists are being forced. 


Beatrix TRAcY. 


A KING OF MANUSCRIPT COLLECTORS 


For the past quarter of a century there have been sales, at irregular 
intervals, at Messrs. Sotheby’s, of “ portions” and “ further 
portions ” of the Bibliotheca Phillippica, and on June 6 and three 
following days the same firm will sell another selection from this 
once matchless collection. The catalogues are compiled with such 
wide and varied knowledge, with such accuracy and restrained 
fulness that they in themselves become invaluable for reference 
purposes to classical, historical, topographical, and genealogical 
students. The public—or the small portion of it interested in 
such matters—have for many years asked how many further 
portions are there yet to come; but no one seems to be able to 
answer the question with any degree of intimate knowledge. 
There can be very little doubt that the sales will go on for many 
years, and it seems probable that the youth of to-day will be a 
patriarch when, so to speak, the curtain is rung down on the last of 
the “ portions.” 

Sir Thomas Phillipps, Baronet, a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and a Trustee of the British Museum, has been dead for so long a 
time—1.e. since February, 1872—that most of those who knew 
him as a collector even late in life are no longer with us. His title 
died with him, and but for his literary collections he would have 
been forgotten by all but the genealogist. But he will remain for 
all time a striking figure in the annals of collecting, for he was by 
far the greatest collector of manuscripts who ever lived, in this or 
any other country. He lived at a time when this particular 
phase of collecting was in its infancy, and when, by an extra- 
ordinary coincidence, the opportunities for purchase had never 
been so numerous. 

The collecting of old manuscripts is a highly special form of 
intellectual enjoyment. It needs knowledge and accomplishments 
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ofno ordinary kind. Sir Thomas Phillipps possessed every qualifi- 
cation for the pursuit. He was, in fact, a man of culture and 
wide knowledge, and not a mere hoarder of things, nor yet 
a maniac who buys rarities in order to prevent another person from 
getting them. Born in Manchester in July 1792, he was the only 
son of a wealthy manufacturer at that place, who had retired to 
Middle Hill, a beautiful residence on the Cotswold Hills, shortly 
before the birth of his son. The chief aims of the father’s life 
appear to have been, not only the increase of his estates, but to 
make his son a man of learning. This latter ambition was fully 
realised. The son was educated at Rugby and University College, 
Oxford, and on the death of his father in 1818 he succeeded to 
great estates and a considerable fortune. From an early period 
he manifested a strong taste for antiquarian knowledge, and this 
developed into a passion for ancient manuscripts. 

He bought library after library of manuscripts ; it is said that 
he would purchase the entire stock of a bookseller, and it is a well- 
known fact that, on the receipt of a thick octavo catalogue of 
about 1400 manuscripts from Thorpe the bookseller, he ordered 
the whole lot. At one sweep he acquired the famous Meerman 
library of Greek manuscripts; and large numbers of the book and 
manuscript sale catalogues of the earlier half of the last century, 
sent by dealers to Sir Thomas Phillipps, have passed through the 
present writer’s hands, and these are freely marked with the initials 
“'T. P.” against various items. His orders to the dealers were 
usually written on half-sheets of notepaper, and of these I have a 
couple of interesting examples. One is dated “ M. H. 21 N. 63,” 
and it comprises an order to Boone the bookseller for 160 lots 
with the prices of each, the total amount being £156 17s. 

It is possible, indeed highly probable, that Sir Thomas Phillips 
preserved a record of his disbursements. A writer in the Quarterly 
Review of May 1843 questioned if “all Europe could produce 
another individual gentleman who, in his ardour for collecting 
books and manuscripts, has disbursed, like Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
£100,000” ; and to this it may be added that he was collecting on all 
hands for nearly thirty years afterwards, his passion for books and 
MSS. being manifested up to the last days of his life. He was 
for upwards of sixty years an assiduous collector, and probably 
from first to last he spent a very large fortune on books and 
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manuscripts. Whatever the amount of his actual expenditure may 
have been, it is quite certain that the prices he paid were 
ridiculously small as compared with those of to-day. 

Like most other men of genius, Sir Thomas Phillipps had his 
eccentricities—his violent dislikes and his rabid antipathies. 
Tobacco and Popery appear to have been the two bugbears which 
he cultivated most assiduously. To these a third may be added in 
the person of the late J. Orchard Halliwell, afterwards Halliwell- 
Phillipps, the eminent Shakespearean scholar. Halliwell, who was 
the son of a London tradesman, was for a time in Sir Thomas’s 
employ as an assistant, and eventually married the eldest of the 
three daughters. This aroused all the evil qualities in the scholar’s 
nature, and he cherished his son-in-law’s action with a hatred 
which neither time nor distance could soften. In one of his letters 
dated from Thirlstaine House, January 8, 1864, in the writer's 
possession, there is a passage to a bookseller from whom he 
was ordering a parcel of manuscripts which clearly shows this 
antipathy. Whilst he could not, apparently, dispossess his 
daughter of her fortune, he left a clause in his will that 
neither this lady nor her husband should enter his house, 
and the whole of his vast literary accumulations were 
bequeathed to his youngest daughter, wife of the Rev. John 
Edward Addison Fenwick. It was hoped that Sir Thomas would 
have left some of his manuscripts to the British Museum, of which 
he was a Trustee, but in the management of which he took no 
active part. But there was no substantial acknowledgment of 
the compliment which the other Trustees had paid him. It was 
publicly stated at the time of his death that his will contained 
a clause forbidding any Roman Catholic to enter his house 
(Atheneum, February 17, 1872) ; curiously enough, the very person 
called in to value the library after his death was the late James 
Toovey, the bookseller of Piccadilly, who was a Catholic. 

Only the sale catalogues themselves can convey an adequate 
idea of the extent and variety of the Phillipps collections, but the 
tabulated statement given on p. 649 indicates some of the chief 
features so far as dates, number of lots, and totals are concerned. 

From the Table it will be seen that so far thirteen sales of 
15,688 lots extending over sixty days have realised upwards of 
£45,000. The sale catalogues are for the most part of bulky 
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proportions, that of the 1896 sale extends to 240 pages, and several 
of the others are over 100 pages each. 

There have been severai sales by private treaty. The Paris 
Temps, of May 7, 1908, for instance, announced that the Manu- 
script Department of the Bibliothéque Nationale had just acquired 


Date of Sale, pe Nature of Sale. Total Realised. 

£ «6 d. 

1886. August 3-10. . | 38346 Printed books 2200 15 0 
1889. January 22-24 .| 1413 do. 637 17 0 
1891. July 15-16 . ‘ 542 Letters and MSS. 891 11 6 
1891. December 7-8 ‘é 703 Autograph letters 871 1 6 
1892. July 4-6 ; F 601 do. 720 1 6 
1893. June 19-22 . . 915 MSS. 2474 4 0 
1895. March 21-26 f 1285 do. 8468 2 90 
1896. June 10-17 . ‘ 1441 do. 6998 7 0 
1897. May 17-20 . ‘ 826 do. 4194 14 6 
1898. June6-1l . ‘3 1168 do. 5915 18 0 
1899. June 5-10 . ‘ 1258 do. 8784 19 6 
1903. April 27 to May2| 1855 do. 4612 4 0 
1908. June 15-18 . ‘ 835 do. 3796 19 O 


272 documents of the highest value for the history of France, 
from the Phillipps Collection. These manuscripts consisted of the 
more ancient registers, charters and cartularies, which Sir Thomas 
Phillipps bought in France (or elsewhere) early in the nineteenth 
century. The keeper of the manuscript department, M. Omont, 
found that there were at Thirlestaine House some 30,000 MSS. of 
primary French importance, and some if not all of these the 
keeper hopes at some time to obtain for the department. The 
price paid for the 272 MSS. was not disclosed, but their impor- 
tance may be gathered from the fact that the cartularies date from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century, whilst the precious Account 
books include those of Jean d’Angouléme, of thefifteenth century, of 
Arras, of the Cathedral of Chartres, of the revenues of St. Denis, of 
the Sainte Chapelle in Paris, and so forth. In addition there were 
the text of the Liber Libertatum of Dauphiny, the Chronicles of 
Saint Amati of Douai, of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
first Register of the Poitiers Parliament of 1418, Charters of the 
Sorbonne, and others. 


In 1887 the Prussian Government purchased for the Berlin 
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Library the MSS. which had belonged to the former Collége de 
Clermont in Paris, whilst Belgium and Holland made purchases of 
documents concerning their respective histories. On March 13, 
the Cambridge University Congregation “ passed graces” for 
devoting £5000 to the purchase of part of the Phillipps Collection 
and appointed a committee to make the selection. At about the 
same time the British Museum and the Bodleian Library arranged 
to secure some of the Biddefield MSS. Possibly there have been 
other sales a /’aimable. 

But apart from these private sales, and from the stacks which 
must yet remain to be disposed of—and we know from the 
obituary notices of Sir Thomas Phillipps that the spacious resi- 
dence, Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham, was literally filled with the 
library of printed books and manuscripts—what has already been 
sold at Sotheby’s will form more than sufficient material for a very 
long article. Including the portion to be sold during the present 
month, the almost incredible number of manuscripts on vellum 
reach a total of nearly 2000! Sir Thomas himself has told us: 
**In amassing my collection of manuscripts, I commenced with 
purchasing everything that lay within my reach, to which I was 
instigated by reading various accounts of the destruction of valu- 
able manuscripts. . . . . My principal search has been for 
historical, and particularly unpublished manuscripts, whether 
good or bad, and particularly those on vellum. My chief desire for 
preserving vellum manuscripts arose from witnessing the unceasing 
destruction of them by goldbeaters; my search for charters 
and deeds by their destruction in the shops of glue-makers and 
tailors. As I advanced, the ardour of the pursuit increased, until 
at last I became a perfect vello-maniac (if I may coin a word), and 
I gave any price that was asked.” But these MSS. are for the 
most part of interest to scholars only, and cannot evoke any very 
great interest in the general public. 

The two portions of the library of printed books included a 
complete set of the many important privately printed volumes and 
pamphlets which Sir Thomas edited and printed at his printing- 
press at Middle Hill. These were issued in very limited editions, 
and a complete set is of the rarest occurrence in the open market. 
A list of these books, and of others printed for him at other presses, 
will be found in Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, pp. 185-8, 
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and in the Appendix, pp. 225-237. The whole series forms an 
overwhelming proof of the great collector’s wide knowledge, 
tremendous energy, and untiring industry. We are told, indeed, 
by one who knew him well, that he used to sit at his writing desk 
until daybreak, and then he would retire to rest until two or three 
in the afternoon, when he would either return immediately to his 
work or take a turn in the garden. 

The sales began to assume something of what is termed 
“human” interest with the dispersal of the third part of the 
collection, which was, in fact, the first portion of the manuscripts 
of historical and other interests. Included in this there were 
autograph letters from Sir Thomas Lucy (Shakespeare’s “ Mr. 
Justice Shallow”) from Daniel Defoe, and from Sir Thomas 
Bodley. The fourth portion comprised a large mass of not very 
interesting autograph letters, whilst the fifth was chiefly remark- 
able for the fine series of letters relating to America, being the 
correspondence addressed to General Grenville by the Duke of 
Kent, and this series was sold en bloc. In addition to the South- 
well and Blathwayt Papers, Sir Julius Cesar’s and other manu- 
scripts of the reign of Elizabeth and James I., the outstanding 
feature of the sixth portion was the autograph MS. of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Life of Swift, in 570 pages, large quarto, which realised 
£230—perhaps not a quarter of what it would fetch to-day. This 
MS. was at one time in the possession of Constable the publisher, 
but its public sale is not recounted by the writer of two interesting 
papers on “ The Fate of Sir Walter Scott’s Manuscripts,” which 
appeared in Chambers’ Journal, December 11 and 17, 1897, 
where, however, it is stated that Sir Thomas Phillipps had 
purchased the MS. of The Monastery for 43 guineas. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter’s Yorkshire collections, the Ormonde 
state papers, wardrobe books of the Tudor and Stuart periods, 


and manuscripts relating to Ireland, Scotland, and Wales formed . 


the bulk of the seventh sale, in which also there was another lot of 
Scott interest, a folio volume, with the original review of Lady 
Suffolk’s correspondence by Sir Walter Scott, together with many 
original autograph letters (nearly forty in number) addressed to and 
from Lady Suffolk. This collection was sold for £71. The eighth, 
ninth, and tenth portions were mainly of topographical, historical, 
and classical interest, but there were also highly important collec- 
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tions of Shakespeare”and Wickcliffe interest. Several Shake- 
speare quartos ; a series of sixteen long holograph letters from John 
Dryden the poet to Mrs. Stuart and others (mostly unpublished), 
1698-1700, for which a dealer paid £330 ; and, inter alia, a splendid 
cartulary of the Benedictine Monastery of Liessies in Hainault, 
dating from the thirteenth century, and for which the Belgian 
Record Office paid £307. Of the remaining portions which have 
been sold up to the present time, it is only necessary to say that 
generally they cover pretty much the same ground, each having a 
selection of manuscripts of classical, historical, topographical, and 
genealogical interest. Special reference, however, may be made 
to two lots of totally different character. The first of these was an 
early fifteenth century “Cartularium 8. Trinitatis in 8. Botulpho 
extra Aldersgate, London,” entirely unknown to any writer on the 
history of London; and the second a curious contemporary 
“Treatis made by S& Phillip Sydney, Knyght, of Certeyn 
Accidents in Arcadia, made in the year 1580, and — to 
some few of his friends in his Lyfe Time.” 

There are a thousand and one other interesting arwe which 
suggest themselves in turning over the pages of these bulky cata- 
logues. But the reflection which most vividly suggests itself is 
that, in forming this collection, and in thus preserving much of it 
from certain destruction, Sir Thomas Phillipps was doing a service 
of the highest character to students of all ages and countries. A 
collector is by nature a hoarder, and if Sir Thomas Phillipps, with 
his 60,000 manuscripts preserved much that is rubbish in the eyes 
of ninety men out of a hundred, he has at all events conferred 
incalculable benefits on historians and students of the present and 
future times. 


W. RoBERTS. 


A TRIP TO THE ZIMBABWE RUINS 


We started for the Zimbabwe ruins from Johannesburg in the 
month of September. Our original intention had been to go 
straight to the Victoria Falls, but as we had plenty of time to 
spare, we thought that it would be more enterprising to branch 
away first into Mashonaland, and explore the region of “ King 
Solomon’s Mines.” 

Accordingly we set forth, provided with some light luggage, 
numerous Thermos bottles, and, although it was not the feverish 
time of year, with ample supplies of quinine. When the monoto- 
nous and uninteresting journey to Bulawayo came to an end, we left 
that town in a tornado of dust and wind, and took the train for 
Gwelo. For miles and miles we trailed through bare brown veld, 
occasionally stopping at tiny stations, which had their names writ 
large upon hoisted boards or upon the gum trees, and where the 
natives and a few white settlers assembled to watch the arrival 
of the train. The afternoon sun made the train like a furnace, 
therefore these halts came as welcome intervals in which to stretch 
the legs and quench our thirst with lime-juice. At one of these 
stations we entered in conversation with an English porter, who 
entertained us with his political views, and remarked that he was 
shortly leaving for England with the intention of “ telling them at 
Home” what he and South Africa thought of Mr. Winston Churchill. 

At Gwelo we slept a night, and the following morning laid in a 
stock of hams and rounds of tongue and set forth for Selukwe, 
where our real adventures began, for it was here that we shook 
ourselves free of trains and took to the road. A four-wheeled 
“post-cart,” with a canvas covering, and drawn by six brown 
and grey mules, stood ready for us. Our escort was an English 
driver and a native named “Snowball.” With the deeply 
interested eyes of all Selukwe upon us, we settled into this vehicle 
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and departed at a gallop, with Snowball squatting in a somewhat 
precarious position at the back of the canvas hood. After this 
preliminary flourish, the pace sobered down to a trot, and we 
wended our way down a pleasant valley between high ridges thick 
with trees whose young leaves were flecked with red and russet 
brown, for in South Africa, the colours of early Spring are the same 
as those of the turning leaves of Autumn. 

It had not rained for six months, so the spruits and water- 
courses were dried up, and everything was very silent, except when 
the driver cracked his immense whip and ejaculated to the mules. 
He had learned the Kaffir trick of gurgling and intoning strange 
sounds, and he would urge on or reprove a lazy mule by crying out 
its name two or three times at great speed—“ Kaffir-meat, Kaffir 
meat,” and another name, Bessy, which came in a hiss, “ B’see 
B’see, B’see.”” When we had driven some distance, the team 
were “ outspanned,”’ a fresh batch of six were put in, and we drove 
on through the mild and sultry evening, watching the colours 
change from bronze to a faint purple and then to grey, when 
the shadows began to spread, and in a twinkling night descended 
and the lights shone out from distant veld fires. 

By the time the moon rose we had come to our first halt, a 
long, low stone “ store,” which is used by travellers on that road 
as a half-way house. We slept in whitewashed rooms with little 
doors opening on to the outer world, where a native came and 
deposited jugs of water in the morning. We started forth next 
day at an early hour on a fresh and dewy morning and proceeded 
along a sandy road which occasionally dwindled to a track, through 
scrub and bush-land and past long glades of slender trees, looking 
like enlarged and rather ragged English parks, eating our meals 
by the wayside and meeting only one other mule-cart and a native 
throughout the livelong day. At one moment we went bumping 
and splashing through a spruit, where some of us were towed 
across upon Snowball’s back to a boulder in the middle of the water 
so that we might take photographs, after which the cart rolled 
on again and we sat peaceful and comatose through the hours, 
while the dust hung like a red mist over long distances of track 
behind us. 

The mules had become somewhat jaded, but the driver spoke 
proudly of an inspan of beautiful blue roans, which would soon 
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meet us on the road and were to take us to Victoria in a flash. 
But alas, for these hopes. When we pulled up at a tin shed, a 
native emerged and with many gesticulations began to gabble in 
an unknown tongue to the driver, whose face grew black and we 
foresaw calamities. It appeared that four of the roans had 
strayed away—the boy waved his arm vaguely out at the kopjes— 
and only two mules could join the team. The boy was sent with 
some peremptoriness to retrieve the missing four, while Snowball, 
who had assumed a carefully detached air during the proceedings, 
helped to couple the two fresh and handsome roans alongside our 
original team. Snowball, it may be said, was an aloof individual, 
who kept his own counsel and appeared to pursue a solitary but 
very definite course of life. On our return journey, he left us with 
some abruptness, and we had driven for several miles before we 
discovered that his seat at the back of the canvas hood knew 
him no more. 

We reached Victoria at a belated hour that night and slept at 
the inn. Next morning we clattered through the town, where an 
impression of tin houses, dust, natives and market carts flashed 
past us, before the mules wheeled off into a strange new country 
of long green and yellow grass, of Kaffir paths, and Kaffirs walking 
along them with the grass reaching above their shoulders, of giant 
ant-heaps, some twelve or thirteen feet high, of cactus and queer 
unknown trees and high granite kopjes of grotesque shape. We 
startled a young antelope near by, and sent him bounding over the 
ground in light staccato leaps. At one part the dead yellow 
grass was being slowly consumed by small flames, and we passed 
for one scorching moment close by it. Then the driver pointed 
with his whip across the tawny landscape to a range of mountains 
which appeared on the horizon. “ Zimbabwe,” he announced, 
and whirled his long lash, hissing and crying out, “‘ Never-mind, 
Never-mind,” to one of the team. 

Presently we drove into a very wild and beautiful country 
and stopped at the foot of a rock plateau, where we left the 
cart and walked down the valley to the ruins. A wilderness of 
broken walls opened before us, out of which rose the Elliptical 
Temple with its huge, round outer walls, decorated with the 
Chevron pattern. We wandered into its deserted interior, full of 
tumble-down enclosures, passages and white-lichened walls. There 
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are one or two old fig-trees growing near the Sacred Enclosure, 
where the people came to worship the sun and the stars and the 
priests performed their rites under the shadow of the Conical 
Tower, a notable old building with a smashed top and very solid 
all through. Behind it there is a deep and very narrow passage, 
winding its way to the outside of the Temple between gigantic 
walls, It is supposed that the priests used it for passing along 
unseen to the Sacred Enclosure. The air in this dark passage is 
very cold and we could only see a strip of sky high above our heads; 
the walls are thick like Norman walls and admirably even, with 
fine sweeping curves. Some of the other walls were added on to 
the old ones by the Makalanga natives, and these are clumsy 
and irregular, with the stones piled in anyhow, like a child’s 
building of bricks; they are crumbling faster than the ancient 
walls. These Makalanga were once a powerful tribe: the 
Portuguese heard of them from Arab traders in the sixteenth 
century as living in Zimbabwe, where was “the mightie wall of 
five-and-twenty spans thick.” They had great feasts and sacrifices 
of oxen in the Temple, laying down floors on top of the ancient 
ones, and they traded with the Arabs in gold, and buried their 
dead on Zimbabwe Hill. Then the tribe fell upon evil days, they 
were beaten and made slaves by other native tribes, became deteri- 
orated and gradually lost their hold upon Zimbabwe. The ruins 
were used as Cattle-kraals for some time, since when they have 
been in a sort of way re-discovered by various travellers and 
explorers, and everything cleared out that was injurious to the 
buildings. 

Every kind of relic of the different ages has been routed out 
in the course of these excavations; carved soapstone birds, 
ancient gold ornaments, the bones of oxen, Arabian glass, copper 
bangles and pottery and a bow! with the signs of the Zodiac upon 
it. Some parts have been considerably churned about in the hands 
of different excavators, and it was told of one explorer that he 
unearthed some “find” from a considerable depth, which he 
thought was going to fix the date of the foundations, but at the 
same depth he came upon an umbrella and a seltzer-water bottle. 
On the other hand, many parts are still unexcavated, and buried 
passages lie underneath the veld. 

Zimbabwe Hill is a steep and towering kopje, several hundred 
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feet high, with enormous granite boulders piled one on top of the 
other. At the foot of the hill is the grave of Alan Wilson, 
who died fighting at the Shangani River. Protected from the glare 
under sun umbrellas, we climbed up a path which curls gradually 
round between bushes and granite blocks until it reaches some 
worn steps, which lead to a broad rock plateau. Here, round and 
about the boulders, are the walls which the bygone people of Zim- 
babwe built for protection against their enemies, and numerous 
other steps and passages and parapets twisting among the rocks, 
delicately reared entrances, looking as if they were about to topple 
down, and caves and deep winding stairs and a mysterious “ creep- 
hole” between boulders, and sudden unexpected views down into 
the valley from the ramparts and between rocks. 

There are the ruins of two temples; one, called the “ Eastern 
Temple,” with tall monoliths pointing to the sky, is where the 
priests watched for the rising of the sun and observed the hours 
and the months from shadows cast on the walls by the monoliths, 
Some of us clambered to the topmost boulders, and from here 
we Saw a very magnificent view of the country. Miles beneath 
we could look down into the interior of the Elliptical Temple 
and at the valley of ruins, and beyond at a rising sea 
of kopjes and huge stretches of rough undulating country, 
valleys, kloofs, gorges, and out towards the north the range 
of the big Besa mountains. Cecil Rhodes is said to have 
hesitated between being buried on the Matoppos or upon the 
Zimbabwe Acropolis: and, on taking into consideration the 
enormous range of scenery and richness of colour, combined with 
the romantic interest of the ruins, the latter struck me as the 
superior of the two. We were too early in the year to see the 
semi-tropical vegetation in its full bloom, but the hill was already 
coloured with the delicate green of the wild vine, with pink 
blossomed ‘‘ Zimbabwe creeper” and the “ Kaffir-baum,” which 
blossoms into scarlet petals before its leaves appear. It is a vast 
lonely country, standing out unique in its outlandish beauty and 
in the charm of its human interest above all other parts of South 
Africa. It has atmosphere: old forgotten histories of fights and 
pagan worship hang round the solitary passages of temples, and 
on the valley of ruins where “ merchant men and boys and girls 
thronged early by and late,” and on the walls of defence, which 
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the baboons now use for their games. The original builders have 
been, as it were, wiped out, and except for their walls and the 
remains of their gold workings, have left no trace or record behind 
them. They must have been brave and ingenious characters to 
have planted a city in a remote country of rains and earth- 
quakes, and to have grafted walls and temples on to an un- 


compromising hill, which to-day looks as if it were about to shake 


off the clinging walls and send them down its precipices. Un- 
doubtedly it was gold that tempted men to these wilds, and there 
has been many a romantic theory of King Solomon’s mines and 
the Gold of Ophir and traders from Phoenicia and Saba, theories 
which modern investigation questions without offering any 
better solution as to who were and from whence came these 
mysterious Zimbabwes. 

The natives dare not go near the ruins after sunset, for they fear 
that the spirits of the Makalanga will rise from their graves on the 
Hill and haunt the buildings; this contingency we were prepared, 
however, to face, and we went down late to pay a last visit to the 
Elliptical Temple. The moon was flooding the country with 
radiant light, and a faint blue-grey mist hung over the grass and 
down the valleys, out of which rose a mass of kopjes and the 
pale buildings on Zimbabwe Hill. The inside of the Temple was 
transformed into a place of brilliant lights and black moving 
shadows and every bit of moulding and stone gleamed in high 
relief. The air in the dark passages seemed to be holding its 
breath, and one felt that some prehistoric priest might suddenly 
emerge from his passage behind the Conica Tower and begin to 
mutter his prayers to the moon above. On the top of the 
outside wall we sat and looked on to the ruins in the valley. 
Ruins dominated everything now: by day they are almost over- 
powered by heights and vastness, but when night comes these 
are toned down to make backgrounds for the moonlit buildings, 
which shine out as when they were new, and it seems as if their 
inhabitants were still within them, only sleeping. 

Then we drove back towards the realms of tinand red brick, while 
the driver awoke the echoes by shouting, “‘ Never-mind, Never- 
mind,” and cracking his whip over the heads of the faithful six. 


Frances LytTtTELTON. 


A POET’S PROSE 


THAT a poet should write excellent prose will surprise none of 
us who have even a very limited acquaintance with our English 
Literature. The matter does not rest upon any @ priori conception 
of what might be likely, but is founded on irrefragable testimony. 
Pope, Gray, Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, are among the poets 
whose prose is admirable. The list might, of course, be vastly 
extended. But it must, at any rate, include Oliver Goldsmith 
and Walter Scott, each of whom has given us both prose and 
poetry that have taken their places among English classics. Any 
attempt to assign to each eminent writer his due rank in the 
hierarchy of Letters is (fortunately for herself) above and beyond 
the scope of the present writer. As to the greatest names, the 
general verdict has long been pronounced. Dr. Johnson declared 
that “‘ to circumscribe poetry by a definition will only show the 
narrowness of the definer” ; and, to paraphrase what he said 
of Pope, a definition which shall exclude Goldsmith and Scott 
will not easily be made. 

Our present Poet Laureate has made no innovation and 
established no new tradition among the tuneful choir by the 
series of delightful volumes beginning with The Garden that I 
Love, and continuing—we sincerely hope not concluding—with 
The Bridling of Pegasus, now recently given to the world. Between 
these are comprised In Veronica’s Garden, Lamia’s Winter 
Quarters, Haunts of Ancient Peace, The Poet’s Diary, and the 
second series of The Garden that I Love. 

Most readers of these pages will be aware that four personages 
figure in all the volumes under consideration, with the exception 
of The Bridling of Pegasus. These are: the owner and creator 
of the garden, who is supposed to write its story; Veronica, his 
sister, who is not only the accomplished administrator of all 
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things domestic, but a highly cultured woman whose contributions 
to the general conversation, and the discussion of high themes, 
are certainly not the least cogent and interesting of them all ; 
Lamia, a young lady whose beauty we must accept on the testi- 
mony available, but whose engaging charm and brilliancy are 
convincingly portrayed for us by a loving hand; and the poet 
himself. 

We believe it is admitted by competent judges that the 
technical details about gardening in The Garden that I Love are 
valuable and instructive. Certainly the principle on which the 
author founded his own knowledge is a sound one in more depart- 
ments than that of horticulture. He says: 


I came comparatively a novice to the trade, and began with no arrested set 
of dogmas concerning the making of a garden. Accordingly I educated myself 
on my mistakes, planting trees, designing borders, and arranging groups of beds 
in utterly wrong fashion. Is it not much better, and certainly it is far more 
interesting, thus to pass through ignorance into knowledge, rather than to put 
oneself a passive spectator into the hands of a professional gardener, whether of 
the formal or of the landscape school ? 


It appears that the sincerest form of flattery—imitation— 
has been offered to the purely gardening portions of the book. 
But with these we are not now concerned, except in so far as they 
illustrate the intense love of Nature, and the power of rendering 
many aspects of her “infinite variety”? which mark nearly all 
Mr. Austin’s writings whether in prose or in verse. Moreover, 
throughout them all there prevails an absolute and unaffected 
lucidity—a serene sanity, if the phrase may pass, for which his 
readers should be truly thankful. One would fain justify one’s 
own high appreciation of the Poet’s Prose by more copious extracts 
than it is possible to lay before the reader. The exigencies of 
the space at our command cannot be disregarded, printed pages 
being sternly unaccommodating in that respect and refusing to 
expand to suit our sympathies or desires—a dispensation, be it 
said in passing, which may have its compensations for the reader, 
however occasionally irksome to the writer ! 

The Garden that I Love was immediately succeeded by Jn 
Veronica’s Garden, which carries on the main theme, but is less 
profuse in horticultural detail, and makes wider excursions into 
the realms of Literature, and Politics, and other departments of 
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Human Thought which are not—or should not be—alien to a 
member of the genus homo. The Poet’s patriotism—what Mr. 
William Watson in his preface to the English Lyrics, terms “a 
nobly filial love of country ’”—is manifested more or less strikingly 
in every one of his prose works, The phrase “ nobly filial” 
appears to us to characterise very felicitously the nature of Mr. 
Austin’s attachment to our native land. Mr. Watson adds: 
“Mr. Alfred Austin would seem to love England none the less, 
but rather the more, because he has also felt the spell of other 
countries with a keenness only possible in natures which present 
a wide surface to impressions.” 

Doubtless. If a cosmopolitan-souled gentleman informed 
me that the range of his sympathies is so all-embracing as to 
make motherhood in general equally sacred and dear to him in 
any woman as in the person of his own mother, I should privately 
resolve not to trust my old mother to his care and protection in 
a moment of storm and stress. ‘ Charity begins at home” is 
sometimes spoken with a quast cynical hint that we are not bound 
to consider folks outside our immediate family. But we may 
be sure that the charity which is not reared at home, will seldom 
grow robust enough to travel far afield. 

The Poet’s respect for the past is delightfully expressed in 
the following passage from Veronica’s Garden : “ More and more 
I find myself enamoured of Ancientness, its serenity, its estab- 
lished wisdom, its readiness to protect and foster the Present, 
its indulgent, though not too sanguine outlook towards the 
Future, its faithful association with many yesterdays, its bond 
of hope with all to-morrows.” 

“Its bond of hope with all to-morrows”! This phrase alone 
suffices to acquit the writer of being a bigoted laudator temporis 
actt. It is in the very spirit of Wordsworth’s : 


And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


The notion of making tabula rasa of all the great deeds and thoughts 
of the Past—which is the creed of the wilder revolutionists every- 
where—betrays the source of its inspiration. Itis Mephistopheles, 
and not Faust, into whose mouth Goethe puts the blood-chilling 
phrase: “ Ich bin der Geist der stets verneint.” 
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The Haunts of Ancient Peace is the record of a driving excursion 
through rural England, and contains the following passage, which 
is, perhaps, the best apology—or at all events the best explana- 
tion—that could be offered for the thriftlessness which is generally 
acknowledged to be a serious defect in our national character : 


One cannot well drive about England with one’s eyes open without observing 
indication after indication of the strong, independent individuality of the 
English character, which may yet prove our best safeguard against that exotic 
“‘Collectivism” of which we hear so much. The very landscape, its shapeless 
fields, its irregular hedgerows, its winding and wayward roads, its accidental 
copses, its arbitrariness of form and feature, are a silent but living protest 
against uniformity, and preconceived or mechanical views of life. A square 
field you will no more find in an English landscape than a round one. They 
are all informal, swerving and sweeping in and out in a manner unaccountable, 
which endows each of them with life and a kind of personality. . . . That this 
irregularity of the landscape, so delightful to look upon, is accompanied by a 
good deal of waste from the economist’s point of view, may be true enough. 
We are a thriftless people. But is not our unthriftiness part of our mascu- 
linity, part of the negligent bigness in the national character, which feels it 
can afford to be heedless of trifles and details, and in any case will on no account 
be reduced to slavish formality? Like the poet, England was born, not made, 
and has grown in its lavish, wide-spreading fashion, 


How say you, reader—is not this not only nobly and wisely 
thought, but admirably said ? 

The truth is, that the manner and the matter of our literary 
utterances can never be wholly divorced from each other. Le 
style, cest Thomme. That is to say, style is the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual state. It is true, of course, 
that owing to lack of training, or of facility in expression, the 
utterance may, for a while, struggle somewhat smokily for emis- 
sion. But this is in itself a revelation. It is conceivable that 
a man should say a wise thing imperfectly ; but it must surely 
be impossible to say a foolish thing wisely ! 

And now, having so far paid, to the best of our ability, hearty 
and sincere tribute to the many high excellences of the Poet’s 
Prose, we must join issue with him on a point which he nearly 
everywhere insists upon with remarkable zeal and persistency. 
It would seem as though his intense devotion to the Heavenly 
Muse had begotten in his mind an almost jealous antipathy to 
prose fiction. He believes that: “ the trashiest novels have ousted 
and replaced the noblest poems in the affections of nine out of ten 
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readers of to-day.” And this he attributes in great part to that 
“decay of authority in religion, politics, art, manners, speech, and 
even morality, considered in its widest sense, which is one of the 
most marked features of our time.” He is careful to explain, with 
his usual lucidity, that by “ authority ” he does not mean the 
delivery of dogmatic decisions analogous to those issued by a 
legal tribunal from which there is no appeal, but the existence 
of a body of opinion of long standing, arrived at after due investiga- 
tion and experience during many generations, and reposing on 
fixed principles and fundamentals of thought. In another place 
he exclaims: “ What an uneventful and unromantic life people 
must have had to read the novels they seem to peruse with such eager 
curiosity /”? He exempts from this category novels of adventure 
like A Gentleman of France or Les Trois Mousquetatres, “ because 
we none of us can well have had, in these days, quite such captivating 
experiences as they describe.” Needless to say that he is too fair- 
minded and clear-minded not to discriminate between the ordinary 
trashy novel and those vicious productions which he characterises 
with just and lofty disdain as outrages on masculine dignity and 
feminine delicacy. 

Now, in the first place, can it be maintained that the trashiest 
novels have ousted the noblest poems in the affections of nine 
out of ten readers of to-day, or that the perusal of novels “ of 
every kind” has contributed to the neglect of the higher poetry ? 
Readers of the latter must have been a minority among readers 
in all periods of literary history. ‘‘ Audience fit, though few.” 
A thing cannot be ousted from a position which it never occupied. 
From the days of Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope, down 
to this present year of grace, the number of persons who can read 
at all has been steadily and rapidly increasing. Literary food 
suited to their taste has been lavishly supplied for them; and 
no one will deny that much of this food is, and has been, of an 
unwholesome nature. This is no very damaging admission to 
make when one is upholding the cause of the most distinguished 
writers of prose fiction. Poor novels, foolish novels, mischievous 
novels, have been written, are being written, and will be written. 
But one has even heard of poor poetry, foolish biography, 
and mischievous theology! As to the decay of authority being 
responsible for the deterioration of the public taste in this respect 
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at what period of our literary history can we imagine the bulk 
of our population, who could read at all, sitting down to devour 
The Faery Queen, Paradise Lost or the Essay on Man in preference 
to Robinson Crusoe or Moll Flanders? Authority might induce 
them to acknowledge (ignorantly) that Milton was a sublime 
poet; but authority could never have made them read him. 
The number of those who appreciate the greatest poetry must 
be calculated vertically and not horizontally, so to speak. Shake- 
speare has had millions of readers, and will have millions more, 
but it has taken over three hundred years for them to reach their 
present numbers. 

Again, Mr. Austin opines that those persons who eagerly 
peruse what he calls “‘ vicarious romance ”’ must have been utterly 
destitute of amiable and romantic incidents in their own lives. 
But surely the real significance of some of our simplest and most 
familiar experiences is often revealed to us through the medium 
of another’s mind. Is it not so in all the Arts ? 


° We're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see. 


One more quotation and we have done with this theme. 

On page 132 of the Second Series of The Garden that I Love, 
we come upon the following dictum: ‘‘ What I would point out 
is that romantic experiences between human beings cease to be 
romantic when narrated realistically in prose, or indeed in prose 
at all, since they require, for the communication of them to others, 
the intensifying imaginative magic of Poetry.” 

This last assertion appears at first sight to be so extravagant, 
that we are driven to conclude it must rest on a logomachy, and 
that by romance Mr. Austin does not mean what most of us under- 
stand by it. No romantic experience between human beings in 
Rob Roy, or The Heart of Midlothian ? None in Esmond, in The 
Old Curiosity Shop, or David Copperfield ? None in Adam Bede 
or The Mil on the Floss? We abstain from citing living authors, 
whose names the reader can supply for himself. 

If Antiquity, and the consensus of Mankind, can confer the 
authority of which Mr. Austin speaks, the calling of the Story- 
teller is too venerable to need an apology from any pen to-day ; 
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nor if it did, would the present writer have the presumption to 
attempt the task. She merely feels impelled modestly to record 
the gratitude which, in common with such vast numbers of her 
fellow countrymen and countrywomen, she owes to those writers 
of fiction who have beguiled our melancholy, quickened our 
sympathy, enlarged our knowledge of mankind, and—not the 
least among their benefactions—exhilarated us with the jovial 
sunshine of their humour. Let us be thankful for all wholesome 
manifestations of genius, be they found where they may, and, in 
the sense not of appropriation, but appreciation, take for our 
motto: “Je prends mon bien ow je le trouve.” In pursuance of 
which pleasant task, we return to our Poet’s Prose. 

There are numberless pages in every one of the series now 
under consideration which would more than repay the gleaning. 
But since in the present case selection is imperative and limited, 
we will devote the remaining space at our command to the con- 
sideration of some portions of the latest now published in collected 
form. The Bridling of Pegasus consists of Prose Papers on Poetry, 
written at various intervals, and contains, in our opinion, the 
finest of the Laureate’s prose writings yet given to the world. 

The first paper is entitled ‘“‘ The Essentials of Great Poetry,” 
and among these essentials two are especially insisted on, viz., 
melodiousness, and lucidity or clearness of expression, to be 
apprehended, without laborious investigation, by highly cultured 
and simple readers alike. Here is what Mr. Austin says on this 
point ; and in our opinion it could not be better said : 


If it be urged that Dante, and even Shakespeare, do not always yield up 
their meaning to the reader at once, the allegation must be traversed absolutely. 
The immediate apprehension of the meaning of the Vita Nuova, and the Divina 
Commedia, presupposes an intimate acquaintance with the various dialects of 
the Italian language existing in Dante’s time, and likewise with the erudition 
he scatters so profusely, if allusively, throughout his verse. But to the Italian 
readers of Dante even superficially acquainted with those dialects, and adequate 
masters of the theology and the astronomy of Dante’s time, these poems present 
no difficulty. Of Shakespeare, the greatest of all the poets in our language, let 
it be granted that he is not unoften one of the most careless and even most 
slovenly, but rarely is he so to the obscuring of his meaning, and never save 
casually, and in some brief passage. Yet let it not be inferred that I am of 
opinion that the full meaning of the greatest passages in the greatest poems is 
to be seized all at once, or by the average reader at all. That is “ deeper than 
ever plummet sounded,” though Tennyson’s “ indolent reviewer” apparently 
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imagines that he at once fathoms the more intellectual poetry of his time 
There can be but few readers who master the full significance of Hamlet, or of 
the tersely told story of Francesca da Rimini. But the whole world at once 
understood the more obvious tenor of both, and is not puzzled by either. There 
is a sliding scale of understanding, as there is a sliding scale of inspiration. 
“ We needs must love the highest when we see it”; but “ when we see it” is 
an important qualification in the statement. 


The paper entitled “ Milton and Dante: a Comparison and 
a Contrast,” holds such wealth of thought, and is so excellent 
an example of English prose-writing, that it is difficult to choose 
one passage rather than another for quotation. Such extracts, 
however, as time and space allow us are given, as far as possible, 
in Mr. Austin’s own words. 

One point of contrast between these two supreme poets is 
the attitude of each towards Woman. Milton’s is that of un- 
qualified masculine domination—it would not be too much to 
say of harsh and unsympathetic tyranny—while with Dante 
are inseparably interwoven the name and person of Beatrice, so 
that the two seem in our minds but one. Dante speaks of “ that 
blessed Beatrice who now dwells in heaven with the angels, and 
on earth in my heart, and with whom my soul is still in love.” 
Milton has no Beatrice. Besides the utterances of the protagonist 
in Samson Agonistes, the tremendous ferocity of whose reproaches 
to Dalila may be at least explained and perhaps forgiven in view 
of the injury inflicted on him by her treachery, Milton puts into 
the mouth of the Chorus the assertion that the man is favoured 
of heaven who discovers “one virtuous woman, rarely found” ; 
and that is why— 


God’s universal law 
Gave to the man despotic power 
Over his female in due awe, 
Nor from that right to part an hour, 
Smile she, or lour. 


But now let us ask, in order to redress the balance, what has Dante to 
show in kind against J7 Penseroso, L’ Allegro, Lycidas, and Comus? There is no 
poet of whom it may so truly be said that he remained the self-same Dante 
from first to last, and presents to us only one aspect. In reading the English 
poet one finds oneself in the presence of two Miltons, not unlike each other in 
the splendid quality of the verse, but profoundly differing in tone, temperament, 
and outlook on life. 
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After quoting a considerable portion of L’ Allegro, Mr. Austin 
exclaims : 

There exists in no language a more lyrical outburst inspired by the hey-day 
of life, and lavishly radiating rustic joy. You may read every line, whether in 
verse or prose, that Dante ever wrote, and you will come across no such spring- 
like note as this. Frequently he is tearful, tender, pathetic, and paternally 


compassionate, but nowhere does he express the faintest sympathy with 
“Laughter holding both his sides.” 


But, as we all know, there stole over the younger Milton a 
great and grave change. He was bowed down by many family 
vexations, some of them due, no doubt, to his own exacting cha- 
racter and ideas; he was baffled and beaten in the political field 
where he had been so doughty a combatant ; and last, and saddest 
of all, there fell on him total blindness. But this tremendous 
calamity he endured with a greatness of soul which commands 
our deepest reverence. He concludes the pathetic lamentation 
in the third book of Paradise Lost with this sublime passage : 


So much the rather thou, celestial light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 


Two points of resemblance between Milton and Dante are the 
intense love of both for music, and the entire absence in both of 
humour, which, Mr. Austin remarks, is strange in two great poets, 
and one of them an Englishman. It is, to our mind, much more 
strange in the Englishman than in the Italian. But such is the 
fact. L’ Allegro has buoyancy, gaiety, and the joie de vivre ; but 
these are not humour. As for Dante, he is scornful, satirical, 
merciless, but humorous never. 

The Laureate in the course of the various essays comprised 
in these seven volumes ranges incidentally over a wide field of 
thought besides those subjects exclusively connected with poetry. 
Such, indeed, must be the case with one who holds that the 
greatest poetry reflects all the manifold aspects of human life 
and aspiration. The paper entitled “The Feminine Note in 
English Poetry,” does not deal with the rights or wrongs, the 
political and social position of the female sex in the world of to- 
day, though Mr. Austin’s view of what is now broadly understood 
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by the Woman Question is neatly summarised thus: “ The most 
progressive age one can possibly conceive will never succeed in 
leaving human nature behind, and I have not the smallest doubt 
that women will continue to be womanly to the end of time.” 

With the articles entitled “‘ Byron and Wordsworth,” “‘ Dante’s 
Treatment of the Ideal,” ‘‘ A Vindication of Tennyson,” “ Litera- 
ture and Politics,’ we have no room to deal. But we trust that 
enough has been said to show the reader that the Laureate not 
only has much to say that is worthy of serious consideration, 
but has said it in clear, unaffected, fervid, and yet temperate 
English. One final quotation we must allow ourselves. 

In Poetry and Pessimism, Mr. Austin insists on the noble 
cheerfulness of our great poets—Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
even Milton, who was austere but not pessimistic. He does not 
believe that the advocates of universal suicide, since life is not 
worth living, will be able to get much sanction for their doleful 
gospel from the poet who wrote Paradise Lost expressly to— 


* ee assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man. 


And after some brief and cursory extracts from Chaucer, illustrat- 
ing the sunny cheerfulness that characterises all the personages 


in the prologue to the Canterbury Tales, Mr. Austin breaks forth 
thus : : 


I wonder if it has occurred to you while reading these brief and cursory 
extracts from Chaucer to say to yourselves, ‘‘ How English it all is?” If not, 
may I say it for you? Iam free to confess that I am one of those who think 
that the epithet English is an epithet to be proud of, an adjective of praise, a 
mark of commendation, and connotes, as the logician would say, everything that 
is manly, brave, wholesome, and sane. 


In The Bridling of Pegasus, the ripened judgment of Maturity 
is still accompanied by the enthusiasm of Youth. Of such a 
spirit it may be said in the fine words of Wither, that “ as it makes 
wing, so it makes power.” Or we might invert the phrase, and 
declare that the growing weight of its wisdom does not check the 
soaring of its wing. 
F. E. TRoLiorPe. 


SATIRU 


In Nigeria, Britain’s vast West African possession, where a 
young civilisation is slowly conquering an ancient savagery, law 
and order have occasionally to be enforced with cold steel and 
cartridges. Robbing and raiding, murdering and maurauding: 
religious risings, intertribal wars, and outbreaks against 
authority, cannot always be suppressed by moral lectures or 
fear of a law, which, if it can catch the delinquents, will immure 
them in a sheltered prison compound and feed them better than 
if they were free, so there has always to be in the visible back- 
ground the final compelling argument which the native under- 
stands better than any, since his own inherited instinct teaches 
him that there is only one law and that is Might. 

The “final argument” in person and property protection and 
peace preservation in Nigeria consists of five thousand rank and 
file of the West African Frontier Force, made up on the lines of 
our Indian Army of trained native “Tommys” commanded by 
white officers. This force has to maintain order and handle the 
disturbances in a territory of 334,000 square miles, an area large 
enough to contain the British Isles, France and half a dozen 
Hollands. 

In a country so immense, with a great population, primitive 
and savage, it can be imagined that the business of law main- 
tenance and restraint for so small a force is a considerable task, 
and officers and men of the Nigerian regiments find life fuller of 
work and risk than of pipeclay and button sticks. Since 1898, 
when the West African Frontier Force was raised, it has had a 
busy and adventurous record, and a great number of distinctions 
for valorous conduct in the field have been awarded to its officers 
and men. 


Although the West African Frontier Force generally and 
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ultimately proves equal to the great demands made upon it, its 
path is rough and at times deathstrewn. To distant bush posts 
with attenuated garrisons, disaster sometimes comes, and a few 
brave men lose the number of their mess facing appalling odds, 
and a few more wooden crosses in the silent bush go to swell the 
record of good lives .sacrificed on the bloody altar of African 
development. Such was the case in Sokoto in the February of 
1906. The episode—for it was but an episode to West Africa— 
is typical of the difficulties attending the administration in 
Nigeria, and it arose in a way in which both small and large 
campaigns often arise all over the African continent. 

Sokoto province is up in the north-west corner of Nigeria, 
and in the dry season the streets of its capital city are swept by 
hot biting blasts that come across the reddy sand and the “little 
bush” from the Sahara. With the hot breath of the deserts 
there came one day into the large native village of Satiru, twelve 
miles south of the city of Sokoto, a religious fanatic named Dan 
Makafo. He was fresh from French territory, where he and his 
followers had murdered three Frenchmen. He had got safely 
away, and looking on his escape as a direct intervention of 
Allah, whose prophet he had proclaimed himself, he had come to 
join forces with a fellow fanatic of Satiru, who had been pro- 
claimed Annabi Isa (the prophet Jesus). This latter fanatic, 
Mallam Isa, who was the son of a Mahdi arrested two years 
before by the British, had for some weeks been working up the 
passions of his fellow villagers, and sowing discontent in the 
adjoining towns, so when Dan Makafo in his dusty white Moham- 
medan robes, followed by his heterogeneous bodyguard, straggled 
into Satiru, he was greeted with enthusiasm by the village 
headmen, for the news of his doings as a prophet and defier of 
authority had preceded him, and the simmering pool of Moham- 
medan passion, of which Satiru was the centre, began to boil 
with mad fanaticism, and the murmurings of unrest grew loud 
and threatening. 

So, within the Zanna mat walls of this village, sheltering on 
the rising ground on one side of a rocky valley, the Mallam Isa, 
with his pugnacious lieutenant Dan Makafo, held mad meetings 
to the worship of Allah, denouncing all earthly authority, white 
or black, and enjoining all true believers to rise up with arms 
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and drive all infidels to the sea, for, said Mallam Isa, “the land 
and all that therein is belongs only to Allah and Allah’s people, 
and I who am his prophet will bring to believers prosperity in 
life and paradise in death.” 

From delirious palavers and frenzied sermons Mallam Isa 
proceeded to action. By way of a beginning he and his fana- 
tical followers attacked and burned a pagan village which stood 
loyal to its paramount chiefs and the Government, and so was 
set in motion a movement which might have extended through- 
out the whole province and needed an army to quell. But in 
the mud fort at Sokoto, twelve miles due north of Satiru, lay a 
small section of the West African Frontier Force, consisting of 
eighty native soldiers, six white men, and two Maxim guns. 

To the young officer in command, Lieutenant Blackwood, 
came the news of the rising. Realising the importance of nip- 
ping the disturbance in the bud he determined, despite the 
weakness of his force, to set out and arrest the ringleaders. 
The report of the disturbances ,came by native messengers in 
the heat of a hot Tuesday in} February. At 3.30 on the 
following morning, before the hot sun was up, Lieutenant 
Blackwood rode out of Sokoto at the head of his half-company 
of mounted infantry. There were sixty-nine native rank and 
file, one English non-commissioned officer—Sergeant Gosling— 
Dr. Ellis (the medical officer), and Messrs. Hillary and Scott, the 
resident administrative officials—five white men in all. Unfor- 
tunately, when the start was made, the Maxim gun which they 
intended to take was not quite ready so was leit to follow on in 
charge of a native corporal and four men. 

Led by mounted guides, this small force rode off into the 
darkness with a view to reaching Satiru at daybreak. Halfway 
there the column’s advance guard saw in the distance two native 
scouts, which made evident the fact that Mallam Isa was expect- 
ing retribution, and that he had made dispositions with a view 
to resistance. However, it was confidently hoped by Hillary 
and Scott, the political officers, that the administrative policy of 
peace without bloodshed could be accomplished, and that the 
ringleaders of the rising would be arrested without recourse to 
arms, 


In a large measure this attitude and the endeavour to put the 
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principle into practice was responsible for the disaster which 
followed. It was nearly half-past seven, and the hot sun was 
well up in the overhead dome before Blackwood’s force rode up 
on to the ridge of a rocky valley and sighted the mat fences and 
mud houses of Satiru on the opposite side. No sign of Mallam 
Isa or his following was visible, but there were several depres- 
sions in the valley, including a dried swamp immediately in 
front of the village, large enough to conceal the villagers from 
view of the ridge. 

Having sighted the village, Lieutenant Blackwood called in 
his advance guard and formed his men into section column. 
After advancing in this formation for half a mile further into the 
valley the column halted to await the arrival of the Maxim gun 
which was about two miles in the rear. 

At this juncture Messrs. Hillary and Scott, accompanied by 
their interpreters, went ahead in an endeavour to talk the 
villagers into peaceable subjection. Lieutenant Blackwood, 
whose military mind was alarmed by the suspicious quiet of the 
valley and the absence of any signs of movement around the 
village, considered this step to be unwise and fraught with 
danger, and so when the political officers had got some dis- 
tance ahead he moved his column on with a view to being 
close at hand in case his anticipation of an attack on Messrs. 
Hillary and Scott should be realised. These officers had now 
disappeared over the brow of a slight acclivity into a long 
depression. 

In this hollow, guarding the whole valley front of Satiru, 
straggled two long irregular lines of native footmen. There were 
from two to three thousand of them, young and old: some naked 
but for waistcloths: some in smock-like linen garments and 
others in long Mohammedan robes; a truculent fanatical rabble 
with capacity for much mischief. For arms they had spears, 
bows, and poisoned arrows, knives, machettes, axes, and some 
long flint-lock guns. With foreknowledge of the approach of 
Blackwood’s force, wily Dan Makafo had, with some tactical 
skill, arranged his footmen in this hollow so that discovery of 
his presence and attitude might be avoided until the advancing 
column arrived within striking distance, for he was wise enough 
to know that were his belligerent intentions and presence made 
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known to the oncoming body at long-:ange rifle and Maxim fire 
would have routed and demoralised his followers, particularly as 
some of them were inclined to be half-hearted in their resistance 
to white authority. 

Mallam Isa and Dan Makafo, with four other horsemen, were 
riding up and down the lines of dusky footmen, exhorting and 
haranguing when Hillary’s little party came over the ridge a 
spear-flight away. 

“There the beggars are,’’ said Scott, ‘‘and they mean trouble.” 
“Shout to them,” instructed Hillary to his interpreters, “and 
say that we have not come to fight but to talk.” So, thus 
shouting, these two intrepid white men advanced slowly towards 
the billowing lines of fanatical natives. In a few places along 
the lines there was hesitation and some discussion, but the 
leaders, knowing that for them a “ palaver” which quietened or 
sobered the villagers would mean their own arrest and subse- 
quent punishment, had no intention of permitting any talk. Dan 
Makafo gave the word, and a number of fanatics spitting out 
curses and crying “Allah” made a forward movement. It ex- 
tended along the lines, and except for one or two small groups 
the natives began to move towards the two white men. ‘You 
had better fall back a bit,” said Hillary to Scott, “and see if you 
can see Blackwood coming, I'll try and talk them back.” So 
Scott began to retire to the ridge. Hillary, with the rabble 
advancing nearer, was still shouting his pacific intentions, slowly 
backing at the same time. However, it was evident that the 
villagers were too frenzied to heed, and the mounted leaders 
kept urging them forward. At this moment Blackwood’s force 
appeared over the ridge to find itself confronted by the advanc- 
ing enemy with the political officers retiring in the foreground. 
The latter were nearer the enemy than their friends, but Mr. 
Scott was seen to have detached himself and to be approaching 
the ridge fairly rapidly. Blackwood was still advancing his 
horsemen, and by the time Scott reached him with a warning 
he could see that the natives were going to charge. 

Perceiving the imminent danger, Blackwood rapped out 
orders to form square from section column, intending to advance 
in square formation to the rescue of Hillary. 


The situation was disconcerting and disadvantageous to 
VoL. LY 44 
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Blackwood’s small force of black troops. When Satiru was first 
sighted and the political officers left the main body, Lieutenant 
Blackwood, in accordance with his fear of trouble, had with- 
drawn his scouts. The objective was in sight, and to the 
stranger’s eye in the morning haze there was no cover for an 
hidden enemy. The way to the village seemed clear. There 
was no indication that in one of the undulations of the valley 
fronting the village the Mahdi had prepared an ambush. Then 
again, fears for the safety of the political officers constrained 
Blackwood to continue his advance without carrying out his 
prudent intention of waiting for the Maxim gun to catch 
him up. Therefore these various factors frustrated the pre- 
cautionary plans of the military officer, plunged the small and 
incomplete retributive force without warning into a position 
of grave disadvantage: in fact, practically into the trap which 
Dan Makafo and Mallam Isa had laid. 

So when Blackwood’s dusky troopers suddenly found them- 
selves in front of a greatly outnumbering force of armed and 
yelling fanatics their surprise was too great for them to clearly 
interpret their leader’s orders. They formed square coolly and 
correctly enough, but instead of remaining mounted as ordered 
they dismounted in the usual manner of drill. Lieutenant 
Blackwood immediately shouted ‘Don’t dismount, I want 
to advance.” Those who heard the order remounted, whilst the 
others for a moment did not seem to realise what they were to 
do. Further, they were not fully trained troops, and so when 
the order to advance square was given they were at a loss, and 
instead of advancing in position the flanks attempted to wheel 
up into line with the front face. Messrs. Hillary and Scott, who 
had now rejoined, together with Dr. Ellis and Sergeant Gosling, 
attempted to get the men back into square. The political 
officers being now in the square and the enemy in full charge, 
Lieutenant Blackwood ordered his men to “ Halt,”’ ** Dismount,” 


“Open fire”! It was a critical moment, and with steady troops 


in proper formation a different tale might have been told. But 
confusion reigned. The rear men were still trying to clamber 
into their saddles: the left and right flanks were trying to get 
back into position, and only a few front face men had their rifles 
uoslung. There was no time for spaced commands, or for a 
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rally. As the howling, murderous rabble burst on the dis- 
organised square no ordered volley, but a few scattering shots 
met it. Instantly pandemonium arose. The brunt of the 
charge burst on the right front corner of the wavering square. 
It was the corner where the white men gathered. A demoniacal 
face rose by the young English lieutenant, a black arm shortened 
itself, and a broad spear-blade glittered in the sunlight. A 
revolver spat coldly, and the black fierce visage slipped away. 
Around the Englishman the fanatical rabble eddied. ‘Mount 
and try to rally the square,” yelled Blackwood, and his revolver 
spat out another bullet. Another fierce rush and Blackwood 
was down in the hot dust. A few savage thrusts and this gallant 
young officer had answered the last post. 

The horses were stampeding, and the troopers, now com- 
pletely demoralised, were running in all directions. Round 
each white man danced a crowd of foemen. Groups of snarling 
fiends and swinging weapons swayed round solitary khaki 
figures. Hillary, fighting heroically, went down under a weight 
of black bodies and hacking blades. Twenty yards away 
Dr. Ellis caught a horse and commenced to mount. Some 
natives rushed at him. One speared his horse, the other two 
hurled themselves at the doctor. His revolver spoke and one 
assailant crumpled up. ‘The other jabbed his spear into Dr. 
Ellis’s shoulder. A black trooper ran up to the rescue and shot 
the spearman. Catching a horse, Private Moma Wurriki—that 
was his name—lifted the wounded medical officer, from whom 
the blood was gushing, into the saddle. At the same moment 
a short distance away a similar struggle was proceeding. Mr. 
Scott was fighting with a few of the enemy for the possession of 
a horse. Private Moma Wurriki left the doctor and ran to Mr. 
Scott’s assistance. He caught Mr. Scott’s horse and handed him 
the bridle, at the same time mounting his own animal. As Mr. 
Scott swung himself in the stirrup one of the enemy stabbed at 
him and hurled him to the ground. At once he was attacked as 
he lay prostrate by several natives and killed instantly. Shoot- 
ing right and left at the enemy the plucky black trooper made 
his way back to the side of the wounded doctor, who was hang- 


ing out of his saddle. In reporting the fight and his own share 
in it Dr. Ellis says: 
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When the enemy charged, the square was all broken and in a state of hope- 
less confusion. Those men who could catch a horse, whether it was their own 
or not was immaterial, got on horses and bolted for all they were worth. I 
never saw Mr. Hillary again. I saw Blackwood on the ground with the enemy 
round him. Mr, Scott was to my left trying to mount his horse. I managed 
to catch a horse and was going to mount when some men ran at me. One killed 
my horse, one I shot, and the third stuck a spear in my shoulder. A trooper 
came up and shot the man who wounded me, and then caught me a horse and 
lifted me into the saddle. This trooper undoubtedly saved my life, and did his 
best to save Mr. Scott’s. 


To resume the sequence of events, as Private Moma Wurriki 
was steadying the swaying doctor in his saddle, the only re- 
maining white man, Sergeant Gosling, rode up with five black 
troopers whom he had rallied. Whilst these men were keeping 
the enemy occupied a tourniquet was hastily rigged on the doctor 
to staunch the blood-flow, and then this tiny British remnant 
galloped off up the ridge to get the Maxim. The gun was not 
in sight and the enemy were at their heels. It was now evident 
to Dr. Ellis and Sergeant Gosling that all the officers had been 
cut down, and it was equally evident that no more troopers 
could be rallied. It was instantly decided that the only course 
left open was to get back to the fort at Sokoto. It was useless 
to remain, that would almost certainly mean complete annihila- 
tion. The way out of the valley was open, and they took it as 
rapidly as their horses could go over the rough ground. The 
enemy were in hot pursuit, and were covering the ground as fast 
as the horses, but with constant facing round and firing and 
short halts for volleys they were kept at a safe distance. Half 
a mile out the valley, away to the right, the missing Maxim 
was sighted in the hands of the enemy. At this point another 
trooper galloped up. He was one of the Maxim escort, and he 
reported to Sergeant Gosling that the gun had arrived in the 
valley at the moment when the square was charged. Seeing 
the attack the native corporal in charge commenced to get his 
gun into action, but before he could open fire thirty or forty 
footmen rushed the gun and captured it. With the Maxim in 
the hands of the enemy all lingering hope of a final rally or of 
taking up and fortifying a defensive position was dissipated. It 
was apparent to Sergeant Gosling that with his small weak force 
an the enemy at his heels he would have a very tough job in 
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getting back to Sokoto. The doctor was wounded and faint and 
had to be held in his saddle, and progress was further impeded 
by two of the troopers having to ride one horse. 

Fortunately the pursuing enemy in addition to being on foot 
had no firearms, and their zeal was sufficiently tempered with 
discretion to prevent them getting too close to the seven rifles of 
the pursued. 

After a running fight of an hour or so the natives gave up 
the chase, and the remainder of the journey into Sokoto was 
finished safely. 

About four hours before Sergeant Gosling and his little band 
stumbled into the fort a messenger had ridden in to tell the non- 
commissioned officer (Sergeant Slack), who had been left by 
Lieutenant Blackwood with twenty-five men and a Maxim gun 
in charge of the fort, that disaster had occurred at Satiru, and 
that the assistance of his gun was required. Sergeant Slack left 
the fort taking his gun and fifteen men. By the time he had 
gone six miles, picking up panic-stricken stragglers and hearing 
all kinds of reports, he was met by a native on a Maxim gun 
horse, who told him that the gun was captured and all the white 
men killed and the enemy were advancing on Sokoto. 

Upon this Slack turned back, intending to hold the fort at 
all costs. On the way he met an important native chief and 
asked him to send assistance into Sokoto. He also sent a 
messenger to the Sultan of Sokoto, detailing what had occurred, 
and asking him to send as many of his mounted spearmen as he 
could. Slack returned to the fort at about 1 p.m. and found 
Gosling and Dr. Ellis. At about two o’clock two hundred and fifty 
native horsemen galloped up to the fort, sent by the Sultan in 
response to Slack’s request. Mounted messengers had been 
despatched by Dr. Ellis to Jegga, sixty miles away, where there 
were stationed thirty men and an officer of the Northern Nigerian 
Regiment, asking the officer to bring in his force to Sokoto. A 
messenger was also sent to Ambrusa, a hundred miles away, at 
which place was the telegraph line head. From Ambrusa the 
news was telegraphed to the administrative headquarters at 
Zungeru, asking the Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Frederick Lugard, to send up troops. 

The fort was strengthened, and food, water, and stores 
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were got in. Every preparation for defence and siege was 
made. 

For the rest of the day and the whole of the night the three 
Europeans were on the constant gui vive for an attack, but none 
came. The next day another five hundred horsemen were sent in 
by the paramount chiefs, and thus Sokoto was garrisoned to 
withstand attack until the troops could get up country to 
take the offensive. 

It says much for the quality of British administration 
and prestige, that the paramount native chiefs responded so 
promptly and willingly to the requests of the three isolated 
white men, survivors of a serious reverse to British authority. 
Had these chiefs procrastinated or refused their assistance there 
is no doubt that the whole of the “Talawak” (the poorer 
ruled classes) inSokoto province would have risen and joined the 
forces of the Mahdi, and then every white man in the province 
would have been murdered, and through the adjoining provinces 
down to the sea would have spread a disaffection which would 
have retarded the development of Northern Nigeria for years. 
However, they responded loyally and effectively. 

In the meantime, while Sokoto was being fortified and 
garrisoned against his attacks the Mallam Isa and Dan Makafo 
were marching through the countryside with an ever-growing army 
of fanatics, robbing, burning, and killing peaceable villagers, and 
spreading discontent. The fanatics had attained much prestige 
from their victory at Satiru, and by reason of this the big native 
chiefs could not get their retainers to attack the marauding 
rabble, or prevent many of their subjects from joining. 

But retribution was on theway. The telegraph had done its 
work. Twenty-four hours after the news of the reverse reached 
the Governor, 75 rifles marched out of Zungeru en route for 
Sokoto, 214 miles away. At Kontagora, halfway between the 
two places they were joined by 75 more, and on March 1, the 
150 trained rifles filed into Sokoto. On March 8, another 100 
riflemen entered Sokoto. The reprisal force was now ready. 

On the 10th, the striking force of 21 British officers, 9 British 
non-coms, and 517 native rank and file with 4 guns, under the 
command of Major Goodwin advanced on Satiru to which place 
the Mallam and Dan Makafo with his hordes had retired. At two 
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in the morning the force marched out of Sokoto and at 7.30 
Satiru was sighted and the attack commenced. The enemy 
numbered about 4000, and they were spread all over the rocky 
valley as wellas in the village. In open formation they attacked 
the infantry square again and again, and charged the mounted 
troops fiercely. They fought with great fanatical courage and 
disregard of life, but met with great losses by Maxim and rifle 
fire. The village itself was shelled with shrapnel, and then taken 
at the point of the bayonet. The enemy scattered all over the 
country, and were pursued by the mounted infantry. By five 
o’clock the Mahdi’s force was utterly broken, the rising completely 
quelled, and the troops with but little loss on their way back to 
Sokoto. 

Dan Makafo was shot in the leg during the action, but 
escaped to be afterwards brought into Sokoto by some country 
people from a village which he had previously burned. He was 
tried by the Sokoto Native Court, condemned to death, and shot 
in the Sokoto market-place. The Native Court (of Native 
Chiefs) also tried and executed five more of the rebel leaders. 
The Mallam Isa was not found, and was presumably killed in 
action. The bodies of Lieutenant Blackwood, Mr. Hillary and 
Mr. Scott were recovered and buried with full military honours 
in Sokoto. 

The day following the reprisal action the loyal chiefs of 
Sokoto held a great durbar, and every wall and tree stump in 
Satiru was razed to the ground by the people, and a curse put 
upon the spot by the Serikin Muslimin of Sokoto. Thus ended 
the first reverse suffered by the West African Frontier Force, the 
law-keepers of Nigeria. 

Frank EK, VERNEY. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN LABOUR PARTY * 


THE fourth Parliament of the Australian Commonwealth meets, 
as no preceding Parliament has met, with one Party in a majority 
in both Houses. It is a “ Labour” Party that has been thought 
worthy of this unprecedented confidence by the electors. Since 
in some parts of the world the label “‘ Labour ” will not be at all 
truly descriptive of the political organisation which now controls 
the most important portion, as regards habitable area, of the 
British Empire, some account of the history, the principles, the 
methods of this Australian Labour Party should be timely. 

In 1904 I remember attending a great public dinner in Mel- 
bourne and seeing in the assembly room two people who told in 
epitome the character of the Australian Labour Party. One was 
Sir Thomas Bent, Premier of Victoria; the other Mr. Henry 
Bournes Higgins (now Mr. Justice Higgins, of the Federal High 
Court), then Attorney-General of the Commonwealth Government. 
Sir Thomas Bent had been originally a market-gardener ; had made 
much money by land speculation ; had lost it in the Land Boom, 


* Some personal note is perhaps necessary. I do not speak as a member of 
the Australian Labour Party, nor even as a “ thick-and-thin ” supporter. Some 
years ago I edited the Australian Workman, the official organ of the New South 
Wales Trades and Labour Council, just after the first Labour Party was returned 
to Parliament. The policy of that paper under my editorship might perhaps 
best be described as “‘ Conservative Labour.” I know that a Socialistic section 
of the Party deeply disagreed with its conduct and established a rival Labour 
paper the Vew Order, which was avowedly Socialist. I was at that time Presi- 
dent of a Trade Union (which did not bar professional workers), but I refused 
a nomination by a Labour League to contest a seat as a Labour candidate, 
because I did not altogether agree with the Labour Party’s methods of organisa- 
tion. In that—what our American cousins would call—*‘ mugwump ” attitude 
I have since continued. I speak on the subject of the Labour Party therefore 
as an outside critic, but with some familiar knowledge and sympathy.—THE 
WRITER. 
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and been forced into bankruptcy ; had recovered himself by great 
strenuousness of character, and was at this time a vigorous and 
popular State Premier. He was—this is said in no scorn, for death 
has added to an appreciation of his many good qualities a further 
reason for charity towards his limitations—quite an unlettered 
man. (Perhaps some in England will remember a speech he made 
at Oxford University in humorous proof of this.) He never 
pretended otherwise. His boast was to be “ plain Tom” Bent. 
He would say in public that one cow was worth all the classics in 
the world. Mr. Higgins was a graduate of Melbourne University, a 
bencher of the Inner Temple, leader of the Equity Bar in Victoria, 
a profoundly erudite man, whose lectures on literary subjects were 
eagerly looked forward to by all serious students in Melbourne, 
founder and endower of a Chair of Poetry at the local university. 
Those two public men were thus at the opposite poles in their view 
upon life. One was the accepted leader in Victoria of the Party 
which was in strong antagonism to the Labour Party ; the other 
was a member of the Labour Cabinet, then holding office in the 
Commonwealth. The anti-Labour man was Mr. Bent, the Labour 
man was Mr. Higgins. 

The Labour Party in Australia is not a purely “ manual 
labour” Party. Itis not, so to speak, a hobnailed boot or a horny- 
handed Party. It has an advanced platform of social reform, and 
it welcomes every man who will subscribe to that platform— 
labourer, mechanic, lawyer, doctor, school-teacher, journalist, 
capitalist even. The majority of the Labour members are, of 
course, poor ; as, indeed, are nearly all politicians in Australia, where 
there is not much inherited wealth, and where politics are strictly 
honest. But most of them are fairly well-educated men, as is 
natural in a country where the general standard of education is 
very high. This Labour Party, which now attracts many of the 
“ young intellectuals,” and which takes, on the whole, a sound view 
of its responsibilities to all classes of the community, began as a 
mere party of discontent. Its present character is the product of a 
course of political education on the part of the Australian voters, 
who are willing to allow the destiny of the country to be shaped so 
as to give the workers as much happiness as possible, but who 
quickly resent any tendency to extreme measures—to revolutionary 
socialism, or to class warfare. The Australian Labour Party of 
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to-day had its first origin in New South Wales just after the great 
maritime strike some twenty years ago. Labour conditions in 
Australia were then beginning to feel the effects of the lessening of the 
gold production and of the evils following upon a mistaken land 
policy. In New South Wales the reaction from a period of fevered 
prosperity was especially severe, because, unlike the other States, it 
did not promptly abandon the Free Tradeidea. The maritime strike 
represented the protest of the working classes against an inevitable 
economic rearrangement, and so was unsuccessful. During the 
strike all industry was paralysed, and many sections of the com- 
munity were angered at what they regarded as the selfishness of the 
trade-unionists in inflicting suffering on the community in a hot- 
headed attempt to remedy more or less real grievances. ‘“‘ You 
say you have wrongs,” the newspapers urged the workers, “ you 
also have votes. Why not redress your wrongs by the peaceful 
means of political agitation ?”” The advice was taken, and at the 
next General Election in New South Wales there sprang into being a 
compact Labour Party of between twenty and thirty members (it is 
not possible to be precise, since the status of some members was not 
clearly defined). That Party was not even at the outset a purely 
manual Labour Party, but it was a party of discontent rather than 
of constructive policy. It was, as regards some of its members, 
“ anti-capitalist ” ; as regards others, raw and foolish. One of its 
members, I recollect, made it an item of his “ policy” that he 
would never wear a silk hat. Certainly he was laughed at; but 
still the declaration evoked sympathy in some quarters. It was 
felt to be a defiance of the “ capitalist,” of whom the silk hat was 
supposed to be the emblem. This regard for the external and the 
trifling was soon, however, to be discarded. The Labour Party 
rapidly learned to become a soundly democratic Party with no 
time for “‘ views ” on matters of clothing. 

The New South Wales Labour Party set a fashion for the other 
States, and soon every Legislature of Australia had a Labour Party. 
Since then, over a period of about eighteen years, the progress of 
these Labour Parties has been on the whole steady. Whenever 
extremists got the uppér hand in the councils of the Party there 
was a check, followed promptly by a wiser attitude and a renewed 
electoral strength. To trace in detail the records of the different 
State Labour Parties would be more tedious than useful. The 
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period between 1892 and 1901, the year of the Federation, need 
not be further noticed. In 1901 the Australian Labour Party 
voters had a chance to show their mettle in truly national politics. 
Then the first Federal Parliament was elected. To both 
Houses of that Parliament the voters returned so strong a con- 
tingent of Labour members that the Labour Party held the balance 
of power. Sir Edmund Barton, entrusted with the formation of a 
first Ministry, had formed an “Administration of all the talents ” 
which included every State Premier except one, who declined 
Federal office. His idea was to lessen the chances of opposition, 
and to free the early formative period of the Federation from 
serious Party wrangles. But in that purpose he was not success- 
ful. Sir George Reid rallied under the Free Trade banner the 
remnant of Australians who still followed the faith of Cobden, 
those who had opposed the union, and the opposition elements 
generally. His following in the first Federal Parliament was very 
little inferiorin strength to that of Sir Edmund Barton. Between 
those two Parties the Labour Party came, numbering almost a third 
of the Legislature, and with the’ power of keepingin officeor displacing 
any Government. The Party, under Mr. J.C. Watson, adopted the 
policy, at once wise and patriotic, of giving a general support to the 
Barton administration, so that it might carry through the pre. 
liminary work of the union, and pass a tariff which, whilst not 
satisfactory from the point of view of national protection, put 
aside absolutely all Free Trade ideas. How consistent and how 
considerate was the support of the Labour Party at this critical 
stage in the history of the Commonwealth, Sir Edmund Barton has 
often acknowledged in public and in private. The close division of 
Parties made the existence of any Government in the first Parlia- 
ment very precarious. The Labour Party might easily have made 
all work impossible by adopting an intransigeant attitude. It 
might have insisted on engaging the attention of the Legislature 
in the discussion of a programme of “ Labour Legislation,” de- 
signed to attract the plaudits of the Labour voters. That it did 
not do so, but loyally co-operated in the foundation work of the 
union, gave signal proof of sound nationalideals. On Sir Edmund 
Barton resigning office to accept a seat on the High Court Bench, 
Mr. Deakin became Prime Minister, and almost immediately a 
General Election followed through the expiry of the Parliament’s 
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term of life. In that General Election the Federal Labour Party 
reaped the reward of a good Parliamentary record, and came back 
from the polls considerably strengthened, winning seats from both 
the other Parties. 

The second Australian Parliament was one of constant political 
disturbance. Mr. Deakin abandoned office owing to defeat on a 
clause of a Bill providing for compulsory arbitration in trade 
disputes. Mr. J. C. Watson succeeded, and for a few stormy 
Parliamentary months held office as Labour Prime Minister, doing 
little else but establishing the fact that in office Labour Ministers 
were neither foolish revolutionaries nor incapable administrators. 
Mr. Deakin combined with Sir George Reid to defeat Mr. Watson, 
and the Reid Ministry followed. It had a very brief Parliamentary 
life, and Mr. Deakin again took office with the support of the 
Labour Party, pledged to reform the tariff in the direction of secur- 
ing stronger protection against the foreigner and of granting 
preference to Great Britain. In this work he was strongly aided 
by the Labour Party; and was prompted as well as assisted by 
the Labour Members in the development of a defence policy, the 
main features of which were the foundation of an Australian Navy 
and the institution of universal military training for a citizen army. 
There was, however, no actual alliance, and in the third General 
Election of the Commonwealth Parliament the Labour Party went 
to the electors as an absolutely independent Party ; and as before, 
strengthened itself at the expense of both Parties, mainly winning 
seats from Mr. Reid’s following. 

The Parliamentary arrangement between the Labour Party and 
Mr. Deakin was in the first instance designed to cover only the 
work of Tariff Reform. That finished, Mr. Fisher, who had 
succeeded Mr. Watson as leader of the Labour Party, gave Mr. 
Deakin notice of the withdrawal of his support—in a somewhat 
peremptory way which caused justifiable criticism—and himself 
accepted office as Prime Minister. The term of this second Labour 
Ministry was not very long. It succumbed to a coalition between 
Mr. Deakin and Sir George Reid’s Party, a coalition which estab- 
lished the “Fusion Government” in office. At the General 
Election of 1910 that Government was decisively defeated, and the 
Labour Party given the unique position in Federal political history 
of having a clear majority in both Houses of the Legislature. It 
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has now to prove itself whilst holding a position of absolute power. 
If it is judged by its record when sharing power with other groups 
there need be no uneasiness as to the result. 

The “ objective” of this Party, 7.e. the ideal at which it aims, is 
set forth by its official announcements in two sentences : 

(a) The cultivation of an Australian sentiment, based upon the 
maintenance of racial purity, and the development in 
Australia of an enlightened and self-reliant community. 

(b) The securing of the full results of their industry to all pro- 
ducers by the collective ownership of monopolies, and the 
extension of the industrial and economic functions of the 
State and Municipality. 

Against the first plank there can be no objection. It is sound 
nationalism. The second involves a principle which some find 
alarming. In Australia railways, telegraphs, telephones, tram- 
ways, and in some cases ferry services, are carried on by the State 
or the Municipality, and carried on very well. The Labour Party 
aims to extend that practice of State and Municipal ownership. 
All the immediate steps which it advocates have been tried in 
various quarters of the world without grave harm arising, even the 
State monopoly of the tobacco trade, which is one of the most 
seriously criticised of its proposals. Recognising the danger of 
using words which are differently understood in different countries, 
I am reluctant to state baldly that the Australian Labour Party is 
a “socialistic Party.” Yet it is so, avowedly. But there are all 
sorts of Socialism. To give a local British illustration, the Social- 
ism of the Australian Labour Party is the reconstructive Socialism 
which Mr. Balfour applied to the healing of the land trouble in 
Ireland. 

By its practical working policy, however, rather than by its 
ideal objective, is the Australian Labour Party to be best judged. 
All the facts in that regard are reassuring. The Party is thoroughly 
national, and recognises fully the Imperial responsibilities of Aus- 
tralia. Its leaders were the most strenuous advocates of universal 
training for military service, which Mr. J. C. Watson and Mr. W. M. 
Hughes advocated whilst the heads of other Parties were timorous 
as to whether there would not be a great loss of votes invoived in 
suggesting such a thing. It fell to Mr. Fisher’s lot to lay the keel 
of the Australian Navy, and his first stipulation was that in time of 
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war that navy should be at the absolute disposal of the British 
Admiralty. Nor does the Labour Party carry any class feeling 
into its administration. It insists that judges and high public 
servants shall have decent emoluments. It observes the cere- 
monies and respects of life. On this point one may tell some 
piquant incidents. The first public action of Mr. J. C. Watson, 
first Labour Prime Minister, was to place on the table of the House 
the late King’s consent to the members of the first Federal Parlia- 
ment retaining the title of “ honourable ”’ for life. It was in laying 
that paper on the table of the House that he made his “policy 
speech”’; and probably he chose the pretext deliberately, by way of 
a quiet insistence that the Labour Party took all the responsibili- 
ties and dignities of office as loyal Ministers of a constitutional 
King. When that first Ministry took office, a certain military 
official took occasion to pay his call of respect on the new Minister 
of Defence in undress uniform instead of full dress “‘ as it was only a 
Labour Minister, who wouldn’t know any better.” He was refused 
an audience by the Minister, who did know better. Yet the same 
Minister and the same Party have fought consistently for the 
abolition of all gorgeous uniforms on the ground that defence 
money should be spent on rifles and not gold lace. But as things 
are, so the Labour Party believes in administering them, until a 
change has been sanctioned. There is a reassuring conservatism 
in that. | 

This very brief description of the Australian Labour Party will 
give some explanation of its sensational victory in April last, when 
Mr. Deakin, one of the most powerful and attractive personalities 
in the politics of the Empire, found his Party routed at the polls. 
The Labour Party, in the view of the majority of the electors, stood 
more clearly for a truly national policy than did the Fusion Party. 
And there was nothing in the policy or the record of the Labour 
Party to suggest any reason for uneasiness if it were returned to 
power. Comparisons would be injudicious; but I fancy that 
there are some countries within the Empire where the people would 
not be able to put a Labour Party into power with the same happy 
confidence that it would accept in a spirit of dignity and seriousness 
its national and Imperial responsibilities, 

In respect to its Party organisation, the Australian Labour 
Party is very severely criticised. It is not that the organisation 
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is defective. The trouble is that it is so good and is used so ruth- 
lessly. In every district there is a Labour League. To this 
League belongs every member of a trade union, and every sym- 
pathiser who will pay one shilling a year, and sign the Labour plat- 
form. The Leagues hold meetings during the year for educational 
purposes. When an election approaches men who wish to be 
Labour candidates—if there is no sitting member—address the 
Leagues. A ballot is taken of all members, and the winner is the 
Party’s candidate. All the other aspirants must then rally to his 
help ; and to the seat of the contest come Labour members from 
other quarters to speak on his behalf. In some cases the chosen 
candidate can pay nothing towards the expenses of the fight ; the 
Labour League then finds the funds. But not much money is 
wanted. The meetings are mostly in the open air ; canvassers are 
available without payment ; a seat can be won on a total expendi- 
ture of £10. Sometimes a rich man will stand against a Labour 
candidate in the hope that by spending largely he can win a victory. 
His final disillusionment is complete. The splendidly organised 
Labour Party gathers together such of its members in the elector- 
ate as are loyal but thirsty souls. These join the rich candidate’s 
committee, absorb his drinks night after night, then vote for the 
Labour candidate. A rich mining investor once contested a 
Labour seat in New South Wales, The rich candidate in time had 
a committee of 2000 cheerful and festive souls, working for him and 
enjoying life at his expense. He polled under 100 votes, 

The splendid Labour organisation, so loyal, so effective, natur- 
ally affects those who have to stand against it with a kind of de- 
spairing rage. Obviously it is in danger of becoming perverted into 
a political “‘ machine” of the Tammany type, and that is the 
gravest danger ahead of the Australian Labour Party. Butitcan 
at present be said in its favour that the controlling force of its 
organisation is enthusiasm and not money. The Labour Leagues 
however allow no freedom to individual judgment on the points of 
the Labour platform ; and their members are bound by pledge to 
common action in Parliament on all “ platform” issues. The 
Party is further debarred from all alliances in Parliament. It may 
receive the help of others ; but it can give no guarantee that its 
allies will not be attacked by Labour Leagues at the next election. 
The inconvenience of this was more felt when the Party was a 
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“third Party,” which could act effectively only with the aid of 
another group, than now, when it has an absolute majority. 
Australian politics during the next few years will be watched 
with keen interest. They need not be watched with anxiety. The 
work of organising for Imperial defence, in which the island conti- 
nent of the Empire proudly claims to have given a lead, will go on 
with enthusiasm. British capital will be as safe as ever. The 
Labour Cabinet will do nothing wild, for it knows that the penalty 
would be defeat at the next General Election. It will probably do 
nothing foolish. Its administrative ability will be on an average 
equal to that of its predecessor. Indeed it will, in the most likely 
event, disappoint the expectations alike of friends and foes, and be 


just humdrum. 
Frank Fox. 
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GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 
CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


Tue death of King Edward has been deeply felt in every part of 
the Dominion, and the nation’s sorrow has been shown in a most 
striking manner even by the many new settlers from the United 
States who, it may have been thought, would have remained 
untouched by the Canadian’s sense of personal loss—a feeling not 
easily understood by the ex-citizens of a Republic which changes 
its Chief Magistrate every four years. Butit must be remembered 
that King Edward’s world-wide popularity, the popularity of 

A man of men, whose utmost art 

Of kingship was a kindly heart, 
had long since extended to the United States, and was a strong 
reality not only among the members of the plutocracy to whom the 
Court of St. James’s is the seventh circle of the social paradise, 
but also among the workaday Americans who admired him as a 
man and as a statesman, and also as the arbiter elegantiarum for 
all English-speaking peoples. 

With all sorts and conditions of Canadians loyalty to the 
Sovereign is a passion, and it is a notable fact that even the 
anti-Imperialists of Quebec (who are more numerous than the 
politicians care to admit) are as enthusiastically devoted to the 
Sovereign as the inhabitants of the English-speaking Provinces. 
The spirit of the United Empire Loyalists, so many of whose 
descendants are members of the Senate and House of Commons, is 
still a living force from end to end of Canada, and there is no 
doubt in the writer’s mind that it would be strong enough to 
prevent any perversion of the existing constitution of the Canadian 


Confederacy. For this reason, andalso because there is little or 
Vou. LW 45 
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no sympathy with the ideals of Republicanism among the masses 
of the people, union with the United States is an inconceivable 
solution of the problem of Canada’s future. A small minority 
of Canadians think that Canada must some day become com- 
pletely independent, but nine in ten of the advocates of this 
solution who have the courage to say what is in their minds are 
of opinion that Canada would retain her monarchical institutions 
whatever happened. “ We look to absolute independence,” said 
one of them to the writer, “ but we wish the change to come by 
slow degrees on the solvitur ambulando principle. And we should 
remain a monarchical country, asking England for a Prince to be 
the first King of Canada, and thereby showing our intention to 
remain on the friendliest terms with the Old Country.” Though 
more numerous than is generally admitted, the advocates of 
Canadian independence form a very small minority, and there is 
not a single Member of Parliament who would stand up in his place 
and openly promulgate their views. The desire for constitutional 
independence may be described as a latent feeling. None the 
less it exists, and is slowly gathering strength; and it is the 
obvious duty of British statesmen to take any and every step 
which would tend to check its further growth. Unquestionably 
a most effectual check would be to raise Canada (and the other 
Dominions, of course) to the status of a kingdom—a change 
which could be ratified, so to speak, and its real meaning demon- 
strated by the entry of the King into his new kingdom. If it 
had been possible for the late King to visit Canada on the occasion of 
thecelebration ofthe Quebec Tercentenary a great andsalutary effect 
would have been produced, and, in view of Canada’s proximity and 
seniority, the other Dominions would not have been jealous of 
the signal honour conferred, but would have regarded the country 
receiving it as the representative of themselves, the recipient 
of a distinction meant to apply to the whole assemblage of 
autonomous communities beyond the seas. A great opportunity 
was missed in 1908 by an unimaginative British Government for 
adding to the prestige and confirming the self-respect of Canada 
and her sister States. But it will recur, and nothing should 
then be allowed to prevent the use thereof. 

The cast of political thought in Canada is essentially monarch- 
j2al; that is to say, the value of the monarchy as a principle of 
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political continuity has been thoroughly grasped and universally 
accepted as a corner-stone of the Canadian Constitution. Even 
an unpopular Sovereign could not strain the average Canadian’s 
allegiance to the ideal of constitutional sovereignty. Remember 
that his ancestors died or gave up all they possessed, migrating 
to an enforested wilderness from their estates in the original 
Thirteen States, in order to remain loyal to George III., who, 
though history has whitewashed him, was neither a great nor a 
good King. 

But, since 1837, the personal tie—the sympathy subsisting 
between the people of Canada and the wearer of the crown—has 
been signally strengthened. Queen Victoria was the mother of 
her people, and the influence of that enduring motherhood, a new 
thing in the world’s history, was nowhere so widely and deeply 
felt as in Canada. She was revered not only as a Queen but also 
as a woman by all her subjects from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and instances of this reverential esteem could be multiplied, 
The spectacle of her blameless home life was admired as an object- 
lesson to all persons careless of the elemental sanctities of society 
not only by the French-Canadian habitant, whose domesticity is 
his greatest virtue, and by the Ontario farmer, who has always 
believed with Burns that a man’s manhood finds its highest 
expression in the governance of his family, but also by the pioneers 
of the nearer and further West, who know very well that a “ new 
country ” can only be effectively occupied by families, that the 
creator of a home is the only maker of nations. 

The late King’s personality appealed as strongly, though in a 
different way, to all classes of Canadians, English-speaking or 
French-speaking. There was less of the aloofness and distant 
dignity—the “divinity” of Shakespeare’s famous line—which 
sets the Sovereign above the subject, and more of the fine humanity 
which makes kinsmen of the highest and the lowest, in the Cana- 
dian conception of King Edward’s character. Joie de vivre is a 
characteristic trait of the Canadian temperament, and the late 
King’s delight in the pleasures and privileges of living, a delight 
which made it easier to bear the responsibilities of kingship, 
seemed to Canadians a sign that he was as young at heart (as 
indeed he was) as any member of their young nation. “ Roose- 
velt talks about the strenuous life, and he sure enjoys it,” said a 
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Westerner, “ but I guess King Edward lays over him in putting 
business through and yet making a good time of it all the time.” 
Canadians are as keen about play as they are about work, and 
they keenly sympathised with their Sovereign’s love of open-air 
sport. This sympathy was strikingly expressed when huge 
crowds assembled to learn the result of last year’s Derby, and 
received the news of the victory of the King’s horse with wild 
enthusiasm. American citizens in Toronto and Montreal were 
amazed and amused at the popular excitement; they could not 
see that it was really an expression of popular affection for 
Minoru’s owner and not, as some of them thought, a paroxysm 
of pleasure at the defeat of an American horse. Again, Canadians 
who had had the honour of meeting his Majesty during a visit 
to the Old Country invariably returned with stories of his infinite 
kindness and tactfulness—and, being shrewd judges of character, 
as is always the case with men born and raised in a country 
without caste distinctions, they felt assured that his tactful 
geniality was a natural gift, the issue of a kind heart—not an 
acquired quality, not one of the politic virtues. In a word, 
Canada loved King Edward as Paris loved him, and for much the 
same reasons. 

Furthermore, Canadians had as just a conception of the King’s 
statesmanship as of his lovable human qualities, In a con- 
versation, more concerned with hard political facts than senti- 
mental inspirations and aspirations, Sir Wilfrid Laurier (who is 
not much given to positive statements) told the writer that he 
considered King Edward “the greatest of Englishmen and the 
ablest and most successful of the world’s statesmen.” The leaders 
of both Federal parties accepted this view of the King’s personality 
as a political force working silently, invisibly, yet strenuously, to 
create a better understanding between the nations of the Old 
World. That he was the great peacemaker of these latter days 
is a commonplace of transatlantic criticism ; it went without say- 
ing in Ottawa, Washington, and Mexico City. In Quebec politi- 
cians and publicists were never tired of praising this aspect of his 
work. He had confirmed the entente between England and France 
(the belle mére and the mére of the Archbishop’s famous 
reply to the Governor-General’s questions), and by so doing 
had tacitly rebuked the minor politicians who still try to create 
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party capital by sowing dissensions between the two Canadian 
nationalities. 

It may be the task of our new Sovereign to teach the French- 
Canadians to think Imperially. His visits to Canada have 
unquestionably done much to strengthen the Imperial spirit here. 
Every Canadian or friend of Canada hopes and believes that the 
burden of his new responsibilities will not prevent him from re- 
visiting the great Dominion, and enabling the home-keeping people 
thereby to see their King’s face for the first time in the history of 
the country. Canada believes that the new reign will reinforce the 
feeling of personal affection and respect that binds her people to 
the Throne. What Queen Victoria did by the spectacle of her 
moral grandeur (she has been called “the Saint of Imperialism’), 
and what King Edward did by his wise diplomacy and personal 
magnetism, King George the Fifth will accomplish by means of his 
profound personal knowledge of the oversea Dominions and the 
ways and thoughts of the younger nations. No Sovereign has ever 
possessed that wide and detailed knowledge; even to-day no 
subject possesses it or is in a position to acquire it. Furthermore, 
behind the reserve of the keen and careful student of Imperial 
affairs, Canadians see the kindly heart inherited from his parents. 

Many of his acts of spontaneous kindness—for example, his visit 
to the sick-bed of the late Principal Grant, a maker of scholars and 
gentlemen, and the sturdiest of practical Imperialists—will never 
be forgotten. Moreover, he is admired as a sportsman ; as a fine 
shot, particularly when “ flighting” begins at dusk on a Western 
lake, and the duck fly across the moon with the speed of thoughts, 
grey thoughts in a grey shade. E. B. O. 


INDIA 
INDIA AND THE MONARCHY 


THE death, not only of the first British Emperor of India, but 
also of the first Emperor who has ever held complete, undivided 
and peaceful sway over the whole Indian Empire, obscures this 
month all other questions concerning the great Dependency. 
Lord Morley said last year that India is after all our only real 
Empire. Englishmen have never properly understood the links 
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that bind the Indian Empire to Great Britain. It is very easy 
to talk of the power of the sword, but though our rule rests, and 
must always rest, in the last resort upon the presence of British 
swords and British guns, we should never be able to hold India 
for a single minute by the power of the sword alone. If any 
politician supposes that 75,000 armed Englishmen could per- 
manently keep three hundred millions of people in check against 
their collective will, he is making a grievous error. Our ability 
to maintain our rule in India rests to a great extent upon our 
adherence to principles of justice and good government. The 
Indian peoples are patient and long-suffering; but if we mis- 
governed very badly indeed for a prolonged period, if we per- 
sistently ground them down by oppressive taxation, we should 
not long control the destinies of those myriads. They do not 
love an alien, and especially a Western, rule, but the bulk of them 
are willing to endure it with comparative docility, so long as it is 
not brutal or tyrannous. 

There are enormous masses of people in India who acquiesce 
in British control because they have known no other, and because 
they think very little about the matter at all. They are not 
drawn towards us, and they might very easily be turned violently 
against us; but their daily gospel is, as Lord Morley would say, 
the doctrine of the settled fact. There are, further, very many 
thoughtful and intelligent Indians who approve of our control, 
not because they like our collective presence, though they may 
have many friendships with individual Englishmen, but because 
they are sensible enough to perceive that there is no other present 
alternative. The bulk of the manufacturers, many of the great 
landowners, and some at least of the wealthy merchants, are 
tacitly, though not actively, on our side. Very few men with 
any substantial stake in the country are found in the ranks of 
the militant Nationalists, 

A large number of the princes and chiefs take a similar view. 
The closer sympathy now existing between the protected princes 
and the British in India is one of the most reassuring features of 
present Indian conditions. The princes know full well that the 
rebellious spirit now at work in India is really a revolt against all 
constituted authority. They know it affects them as well as 
ourselves. They get daily evidence of it in the attitude of some 
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at least of their own people. They are willing to stand by us, so 
long as we are strong and resolute, because they understand that 
the stability of their own position is almost equally concerned. 
Moreover, come what may, they will never consent to obey the 
slightest dictates of babus from Bengal, or to allow the intro- 
duction of a “ Vakil Raj,” and that is one of the reasons why it 
is ridiculous to talk about the creation of Parliamentary institu- 
tionsin India. No one understands this proposition better than 
Lord Morley. He made the remarkable and emphatic declaration 
in the House of Lords last year that if the new reforms led directly 
or necessarily to the establishment of a Parliamentary system in 
India, he would have nothing to do with them. 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion that there is very little 
enthusiasm for British rule in India—how can we expect it ?— 
that there is a considerable amount of intelligent support because 
our rule is convenient and necessary, and that there is a very 
large degree of somewhat dull and unthinking acquiescence. 
The hostile factors need not be here considered. There is 
necessarily very little affection for the Government of India. Why 
should there be? Do we love the gentleman who sends us curt 
papers about the income tax, or the officials who handle our money 
so admirably that they can find funds to build all those beautiful 
ships? We like the ships well enough, and if we are wise we 
value such security as they confer; but, politics apart, the only 
time Mr. Lloyd George really reigned in the hearts of large numbers 
of his countrymen was when he omitted to collect the income 
tax. Besides, the peoples of India do not care about mundane 
abstractions, and the Government of India is to them at the best 
but an abstraction. They respect and generally obey and usually 
fear “ the Sirkar,’” but it is not to them a thing to love or to die 
for. 

Is there nothing in the association between India and Great 
Britain which is not negative or merely passive on the Indian 
side? There is only one institution which commands genuine 
support and affection, and constitutes a real link, and that is 
the Monarchy. The peoples of India have a deep reverence for 
hereditary power, and the divine right of kings finds no question 
in their minds. From time immemorial, they have been ac- 
customed to personal rule. They have an exalted conception of 
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the attributes and the duties of kings exceeding anything known 
nowadays to the Western world. To them, in very truth, the 
King can do no wrong. If wrongful acts are committed in his 
name, it is because the King does not know what his Ministers 
have done. If he knew, he would surely right the evil deed. 
They picture him as a monarch deeply interested in their daily 
welfare, sympathising with them in their afflictions, ready to 
help and succour them in the hour of their need ; and be it said 
thatin the case of the last two occupants of the throne of India, 
their confidence was amply justified. The touching reliance 
which even poor people in India place in the King’s beneficence 
and justice is constantly noticed in the daily work of administra- 
tion. There must be hardly a civil servant in India who has not, 
at some time or other, been approached by quite obscure persons 
with a request that their humble petition might be sent to the 
King direct. 

That is the normal attitude of the people. The same spirit 
is cherished by the princes of India, but with a difference. They 
are rulers in their own right. Many ofthem are of a lineage more 
ancient than that of most of the kings of Europe. Nearly all 
are the inheritors of proud traditions and aristocratic instincts. 
They would never yield willing obedience to an upstart ruler or 
to the representative of a Republic, but they freely proffer their 
allegiance to a great potentate of long descent, whose flag flies 
in every clime and whose ships are on every sea. King George 
evidently understands their attitude with absolute accuracy, as 
was shown by his wise and seemly reference to himself as “ the 
heir of a great and ancient line,” in his letter to the princes and 
peoples of India on Empire Day. There is nothing more 
sincere in India than the devotion of the Maharajahs to the 
British throne. They may quarrel sometimes with the Govern- 
ment of India, which they probably regard as a necessary nuisance, 
but they are glad to own the head of the British Empire as their 
suzerain, and they are proud of their intimate association with 
so mighty a ruler. Kingly in spirit themselves, the greatest 
prince among them does not hesitate to hold forth his sword-hilt 
in token of loyalty to the King-Emperor whose feudatory and 
ally he is. When the Maharajah of Jaipur laid his sword at the 
feet of King George during his Indian tour, he was prompted 
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by no desire for histrionic effect, but wished solemnly to demon- 
strate a literal fact. 

The veneration of the princes and peoples of India for the 
Crown was never adequately grasped even by Englishmen long 
resident in the country until the death of the Queen-Empress 
Victoria. The whole peninsula was suddenly plunged into 
universal mourning, as genuine as it was largely unexpected. I 
well recall the aspect presented by one great and populous Indian 
city on the day of burial. The vast native quarter was utterly 
deserted. Streets usually teeming with people were hushed and 
silent at noontide. The poorest hucksters showed their sorrow by 
closing theirshops. A million citizens mourned the dead Queen- 
Empress in the quiet seclusion of their own homes. Veritably 
“the city sat solitary that was full of people.” I had seen those 
streets with guns trained down their centre, I had seen the blood 
of British soldiers upon their pavements, and then I saw this 
thing. Itis such memories that make some of us, who know and 
love India, pause and reflect when we hear men say that these 
people should be trampled by a jack-boot policy into crushed 
submission. Fora brief moment, on that day, we strangers in a 
strange land saw into the hearts of a race hard to understand. 


We had a glimpse of unsuspected sympathies, of a reverence the. 


existence of which we had sometimes been over-prone to dis- 
believe. It was the touching tribute of a people more keenly 
responsive to sympathy and kindness than any other in the world, 
to the kindest and most sympathetic ruler they had ever known 
in their long and chequered history. No one who watched the 
respéctful bearing of those who gathered round the dead Queen’s 
statue could fail to be impressed by their absolute sincerity. 
There were many, some of them even poor coolies, whose eyes 
were filled with tears. So moving a spectacle made one think 
more kindly of India; and exactly the same characteristics seem 
to have marked the day of burial of King Edward. 

Such manifestations should not, however, be allowed to cloud 
our judgment, or lead us to false conclusions regarding the realities 
of our position in the Indian Empire. They should teach us 
that there is another side to the attitude of India towards British 
tule, a side of whch we hear too little ; but they should not cause 
us to forget that our rule is only secure while we make it so, and 
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that Indiais essentially a land of paradox. Lord Curzon, in an 
address at Edinburgh last year, summed up the character of 
Indian loyalty when he said : 


Perhaps the one form of loyalty in which all would join is loyalty to the 
person of the Sovereign : a result not merely of the Eastern taste for personal 
rule and belief in the exalted tributes of the Crown, but also of the impression 
produced upon India by the virtues and sympathy of the late Queen Victoria, 
the character of the present King, and by the visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. Vituperation of an alien Government is found side by side (often in 
the same newspaper) with expressions of devotion to an alien monarch. There 
is thought to be no contradiction between the two attitudes. As time goes on, 
and the spirit of nationality assumes more active and insurgent forms in India, 
the feeling for the Crown will become of increasing value as the ultimate link of 
union between the two races and between all clazses of society. 


In short, the maintenance of British rule in India is bound up 
with the maintenance of the Monarchy. I think it may be said 
that under King Edward the sense of loyalty to the Crown deepened 
among intelligent Indians. Queen Victoria was always a remote, 
though awe-inspiring figure. The people of India knew King 
Edward more nearly. Millions of them had seen him with their 
owneyes. His personality bulked more vividly in their imagina- 
tion. They felt that he not only knew their country, but under- 
stood it, as indeed he did. There were incidents in the previous 
reign, incidents due to an interest in India not always wisely 
guided, of which cultivated Indian opinion did not quite approve. 
King Edward, however, made no mistakes, and he never suffered 
himself to be imposed upon. His relations with his Indian 
feudatories and subjects were marked by deep consideration and 
unfailing kindliness, but he did not meet upon terms of intimacy 
the wrong people. He was the friend, and sometimes even the 
adviser, of many Indian princes, but he knew how to reprove as 
well as to praise. More than one ruler of distinction felt the 
weight of his disapproval. These things were echoed through 
“the whispering galleries of the East.”? Men knew that the- 
King-Emperor was not to be deceived, and they respected him 
as Orientals will never respect one who is the victim of guile. 

Again, King Edward was always very accessible to those of 
his Indian subjects who were entitled to see him, and there is no 
quality in a monarch more valued in the East than that of ac- 
cessibility. He received those to whom he gave audience with 
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great simplicity, and made them feel at ease in his presence. 
They soon found that he knew a great deal about the conditions 
of his Indian Empire, and, indeed, his intense interest in the 
welfare of India was maintained almost to the day of his death. 
It says much for his very real personal influence upon India that 
loyalty to him grew in intensity during a period when it might 
have been expected to weaken. The wave of unrest which has 
swept over India in recent years never shook the feeling of 
allegiance to the Crown. When King George and Queen Mary 
visited India, they were received with acclamation from end to 
end of theccuntry. Not a single untoward incident marred the 
success of their progress. Bombay and Calcutta, both cities 
which were afterwards to be the scene of unfortunate disturbances, 
hailed the Royal visitors with demonstrations such as Indian 
crowds had never before been known to display. That, again, is 
one of the examples of paradox in which India is so fertile. Jt 
must have been very easy for those who witnessed the reception 
of the present King and Queen in Calcutta, to fancy it impossible 
that the same city could produce active symptoms of hostility to 
the rule they represented ; yet the fact remains that very soon 
it did. 

The most dramatic and impressive incident of King Edward’s 
reign over India was the historic Durbar held at Delhi to proclaim 
his Coronation. It has been the fashion in many quarters to 
sneer at the Durbar as an unnecessary pageant, and to tell 
extremely fictitious stories about its cost. The accusation of 
excessive expenditure can be very briefly answered. The net 
charge of the Durbar, both Imperial and provincial, was £180,000, 
which was not a large sum for the celebration of an event without 
precedent in the annals of India. Certainly very few Indians 
grudged the expenditure, which was entirely in keeping with 
Kastern tradition and sentiment. Disapproval mainly came 
from unimaginative Englishmen and from newspapers with a 
liking for snarls. The Durbar, in its essence, was not a theatrical 
display, but a solemn demonstration, to India and to the whole 
world, of the new-found unity of the Indian Empire. It should 
never have been discussed at all from the point of view of cost, 
for such discussions, at such a moment, are from the generous 
Oriental standpoint extremely undignified. 
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The stately Proclamation promulgated in 1908, in which 
King Edward reviewed the results of fifty years of Crown rule in 
India, and renewed the guarantees of the rights and privileges of 
the Indian princes and peoples, did not make the impression it 
should havedone. I believe this was largely due to the manner 
in which the Proclamation was made known, which constituted 
avery grave mistake. It was read at a local Durbar in a native 
state, whereas it ought to have been read, with due ceremony 
and solemnity, either in Delhi or Calcutta. When the Govern- 
ment of India elected to read so momentous a pronouncement 
almost casually in a native State, it was not surprising that the 
Indian peoples, who are quick to place their own interpretations 
upon such matters, failed to attach to the Proclamation the 
importance it deserved. It is not often that the Indian Ad- 
ministration makes such a blunder. 

It must reluctantly be added that the circumstances attending 
the funeral of King Edward will probably be regarded with some 
amount of sorrow by loyal Indians. The first British Emperor 
of all India was carried to his last resting-place without a single 
adequate representative of his three hundred millions of Indian 
subjects following behind his coffin. The four orderly officers 
who walked in the procession through London on May 20 were 
not, in the eyes of Indians, men of sufficient importance solely to 
represent the Indian Empire in such a ceremonial. Indians of 
exalted rank, and one at least of vast influence, were present in 
London on the day of national mourning, and it is much to be 
regretted that they were not included in that portion of the final 
obsequies which took place in the metropolis. Australia, Canada, 
and New Zealand were thus represented, but only after strong 
protests had begun to arise in Canada. There seems to have 
been no one to plead the cause of India, and so she shared with 
South Africa the fate of being unrepresented upon a great Imperial 
occasion which had deeply moved her. That she also shared the 
fate of the great pro-consuls, the great officers of the law, 
the heads of the Church, and the senior members of the diplo- 
matic and civil executive services, does not make the omission 
any the less unfortunate. It is no answer to say that “ there is 
no room for the highest officers of State if they have no military 
or naval standing or definite attachment to the Court.” These 
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officers, too, are ‘‘ King’s men,” and so are the feudatories of 
the Crown in India. They symbolise “the might and majesty 
of the Crown and Empire” just as much as the Army and the 
Navy. No one who moved freely amid the throng in London 
upon that sad Friday could fail to become aware that there was 
a widespread feeling, unrecorded by the daily press, that the 
procession did not symbolise the Empire as it should have done, 
and that most of the great men of the late reign were invisible. 
Though some of them were present in St. George’s Chapel, that 
part of the ceremony was practically private, and it was on the 
solemn progress through London that the attention of the Empire 
was riveted. King and nation alike are conscious of the expanding 
Imperial destinies of the British Empire, but the Court officials 
have not yet outgrown the traditions of Pumpernickel. If there 
was no precedent for such a change, a precedent should have 
been created. Itis not long since there was no recent precedent 
for burying a King of England in the daytime. 

That King George is assured of a continuance of that loyalty 
which India has offered in the past to the British Crown is beyond 
question. His Majesty enjoyed great popularity in India during 
his tour in 1905, and Queen Mary’s gracious kindliness and 
sympathetic interest in Indian affairs left an ineffaceable im- 
pression. King George’s speech on his return, when he spoke of 
the need for more sympathy in our relations with the Indian 
peoples, woke an echo in every Indian heart. His words are 
everywhere remembered with the deepest gratitude, and with 
some expectancy. Whether his Majesty will attain the same 
degree of direct personal influence in India which his revered 
father exercised so successfully, itis far too early to judge. Very 
much will depend on the choice of the next Viceroy. To the 
peoples of India the influence of Cabinets and Ministries count 
for very little. The Viceroy of India is the King’s man, they regard 
him as the choice of the King, and in their own way they will 
take the stamp of man sent out to be an indication of the attitude 
oi their new King-Emperor towards them. The extreme im- 
portance of this point should be carefully remembered in the 
selection about to be made. 


ASiATICUS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AGRICULTURE AND TARIFF REFORM 


To the Editor of Tur Nationat Review 


Sir,—Mr, Balfour has now decided that the duty on foreign wheat shall be two 
shillings a quarter, or roughly 5 per cent., with no duty on wheat coming from 
our oversea Empire. This decision was necessary, because many Unionist 
candidates have repeatedly stated that there was to be no duty on raw wheat 
coming from our oversea Empire. It can now be shown to any audience that it 
is impossible that Tariff Reform can increase the price of the loaf, although we 
shall gain revenue from the foreign wheat imported, and also help our Colonies 
by giving them a preference. At the same time it ought to be frankly admitted 
that our farmers will not be assisted to grow even one more quarter of wheat. 
Last year we imported over fifty-one million pounds worth of wheat and wheat 
flour, which could have been produced in the United Kingdom. It has been 
demonstrated that it would only take about eight and a half million acres to 
grow all the wheat we consume, and the Board of Agriculture gives forty-eight 
million acres as under the plough or some sort of grass, besides fifteen million 
acres of rough grazing and mountain land. 

During sixty years of so-called Free Trade, ten millions of our best and most 
industrious people have been driven from their native land in order to obtain 
the work and wages in protected countries which they could not obtain in 
Britain, overtaxed, defenceless, whilst millions of those who remain live on 
the verge of starvation, and, according to Mr. Churchill, “are more miserable 
than the people of any other country in the world and straggle into conditions 
worse than barbarism.” As a consequence they are afraid to run the risk of 
the cost of the four-pound loaf being raised even a farthing. May we not, how- 
ever, consider whether out of the 196 million pounds’ worth of imported 
agricultural produce there are not some articles on which we might fairly ask 
foreigners to pay as much in import duties as our own producers have to pay in 
rates and taxes, and so on these articles give our own people an equal chance 
with foreigners in our own hume market? We have to pay in rates and taxes 
for the upkeep of our country, and therefore of our market in this country, 
about 800 million pounds a year, This sum must come mainly out of pro- 
duction, and working people pay a large part of it out of the wages they earn 
by producing goods. Itis paid almost entirely by our own people, and is an 
unfair tax on their industry and wages, because people abroad, with some few 
exceptions, such as manufacturers of cocoa and tobacco, are allowed to use our 
market for their competing goods without paying a halfpenny for entering it. 
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On the average it is calculated that on all we produce, whether wheat or 
motor-cars, or anything else, our producers have to pay in rates and taxes about 
12 per cent. Mr. Asquith in August 1907,in reply to Mr. Martin, a large 
farmer, did not attempt to deny that Mr. Martin had to pay in taxation 15 per 
cent. on all his farm produced, although similar products from abroad came in 
quite free. In the case of wheat, under Mr. Balfour’s decision—taking our 
average taxation at 12 per cent.—we shall still be giving the foreigner an advan- 
tage of 7 per cent., and our oversea Empire an advantage of 12 per cent. in our 
own home market. It must be remembered that although the people in protected 
nations pay rates and taxes to their own Governments, they do not pay a half- 
penny to our Government for the privilege of importing their competing goods 
into our market, whilst on our competing goods sent abroad, these nations 
charge our manufacturers far more in import duties than their own producers 
have to pay in rates and taxes. 

In dealing therefore with any protected nation we have to pay for two 
markets, whereas the protected nation only pays for one. In some countries, 
such as America, Canada, and Australia, there is little or no taxation paid by food 
growers on agricultural land even to their own Government, and therefore with 
our highly taxed land we cannot expect to be able to employ our own people in 
growing wheat. Unless under Tariff Reform other agricultural produce is to have 
more equitable treatment, both our friends and enemies will be justified in 
saying that agriculture, although our greatest and most necessary industry, will 
gain no direct benefit by a change in our fiscal system, as its products will still be 
heavily penalised in our own home market. Can this possibly be called just or fair, 
and is it not a ruinous system both for our farmers and agricultural labourers ? 

Is this the policy on which agricultural candidates are to fight at the next Election ? 
Are they to be asked to defend this most unfair system, under which we 
employ people abroad to grow our food because our own food-growers are driven 
out of our own home market by untaxed, unfairly favoured competing products 
from abroad, whilst manufactured goods, as they come mainly from foreign 
countries are to have something like a fair chance, because the average import 
duty is to be 10 or 12 per cent,? At least a million people have already been 
driven off our land, and they are now leaving in shiploads for countries which 
protect their own industries and their own working people from unfair foreign 
competition. This is because under the mad system misnamed Free Trade 
our own food producers have been heavily taxed, whilst foreign competitors 
have been let off altogether, and therefore in reality have received protection 
against our own people. Is this to continue in face of the fact that history 
tells us that great nations in the past have gone down when they allowed their 
agricultural population to be driven off the land? Is it possible that the health 
aud physique of our people can be kept up if we continue, as in the past under 
so-called Free Trade, to drive the good red blood of the country either abroad 
or into the slums of our great cities? When, after the trial of our nicknamed 
system of Free Trade for sixty years, other countries continue to increase the 
protection of their own industries and working people and to flourish greatly 
under the system, are we to take no notice of our present position or even of the 
warnings of the greatest authorities on and advocates of Free Trade? Is it to go 
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for nothing that Sir Lyon Playfair told us “that if the Americans were right in 
principle and successful in practice, the whole policy of the United Kingdom was 
founded on a gigantic errorand must end in our ruin as a commercial nation”? Are 
we to pass unheeded Lord Morley’s statement at Manchester in 1903, ‘* That it was 
a matter of life and death to us to persuade other nations to rally to the Free 
Trade flag and come round to the open door”? Is it impossible to make our 
people understand that there can be no protection for their industries until 
competing imports from abroad are charged more in import duties than is paid 
in rates and taxes on similar goods produced in the United Kingdom? Could 
not foreigners fairly be made to pay 12 per cent. on such competing goods as 
barley, oats, other kinds of grain and flour, raw fruits, flowers, vegetables 
(except potatoes), poultry and hops, and also on luxuries consumed only by the 
rich, without even Free Traders being able to pretend that there was any chance 
of injuring the very poor whom we are told live chiefly on bread and tea? Our 
working people are now taxed under so-called Free Trade more per head on the 
Sood, drink, and tobacco which they themselves consume than the working people of 
the great protected nations. As this money has got to be found in some way, and 
as our working people have to pay this amount of taxation in any case for the 
upkeep of our country, how can they be injured if foreigners who use our market 
have to pay the same amount in import duties as our own people pay in rates and 
taxes? This argument is strengthened by the fact that great Free Trade economists 
new recognise that on competing goods foreigners do pay part of the duty. 
Professor Pigou, although he signed the manifesto against Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals, has told us “that economists are agreed that a part of the direct 
burden of import duties is, in general, shifted permanently on to foreigners.” 
The taxation on tea and other things which we cannot produce could be reduced. 
We might very well mill all our grain and grow large quantities of sugar beet 
if it had no Excise duty put on it. Tobacco, too, might become a paying industry 
if the Excise duty was not more than 300 per cent. 

Unionist candidates at the next election will require something definite, at 
all events on general lines, as to what is to be done about imported agricultural 
produce, otherwise they will contradict each other as they did about Colonial 
wheat. Are Chinese bacon and Indian corn to be equally taxed or equally 
free? Are foreigners to be allowed to do our milling for us, employ their 
labour instead of our own, and keep their by-products for their own stock? 
The great Radical cry rubbed in at every meeting and in every cottage is that 
the landlords will get all the benefit of any duties on agricultural products. 
For the sake of the preservation of our race and Empire would it not be justi- 
fiable to promise that for ten or twelve years after Tariff Reform was passed 
all farms taken intact by compulsion for small holdings, &c., should be bought 
at the rental value at which they stood when the Tariff Bill became law, whilst 
farmers turned out should receive compensation? This would go a long way 
towards showing the people that Unionists were determined to give them 4 
chance of owning and getting back to the land, and would help to neutralise 
Radical political lies and the money subscriled by aliens with the object of 
huwbuggiug and deceiving our working people. 

Yours obediently, 
Rowand Hust. 


